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Where do wages come from? 


Elementary, but perhaps it’s time to examine the 


elementary things again 


WV ces can only come out of the selling price of whatever 
the worker makes. But also, out of that selling price, must 
come taxes, some earning for the money that built the 
plant and so made jobs possible, and some earning for 
management that keeps it going (every town has its shut- 


tered ghost plant that tried to use cheap management). 


If selling price must not go up (and everyone for his 
own self interest should try to keep it down) how get 
more for wages, with taxes taking more and more of the 
selling price? By producing more, of course. As long as 


2+2=4, there simply is no other way. 


How produce more? Give workmen better tools. Every 
time the machine a workman uses is improved, it gives 
him the chance to be worth more by producing more, and it 


is only out of what he produces that he can hope to be paid. 


When this war is over, American workmen, whether we 
like it or not, will be competing with cheap foreign labor. 
There is only one possible way American workers’ wages 
can be kept at the world record they are today—That is for 
management to give workmen tools that will help them 
produce so much more that the cost per finished piece can 


compete in world markets with low-cost foreign goods. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


AS ELECTRICIAN used to be flirting 
with sudden death whenever he 
worked on big factory switchboards. 
One touch on an exposed wire or switch 
blade and he’d have been hit by thou- 
sands of volts of deadly lightning. 

Long ago somebody thought of 
standing on a rubber pad to insulate 
the worker’s body. But accidents still 
happened. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers knew that, 
even in the best rubber, foreign par- 
ticles got mixed in during manufacture. 
They couldn’t be seen, but they were 
enough to allow strong currents to 
jump from a man’s body to the floor, 
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and so permit killing shock. Tiny, in- 
visible air holes in the rubber did the 
same thing — permitted an arc to the 
ground. 

These B. F. Goodrich engineers set 
out to make a safe rubber pad for elec- 
tricians. First, they sifted every ingre- 
dient as carefully as a cook sifts flour. 
Then they assigned a special watchman 
who follows that particular batch of 
rubber all through the factory to see 
that nothing gets into it and to see that 
each successive workman gives it spe- 
cial care. Then they make their pad or 
mat a quarter-inch thick not of one 
piece of rubber but of several separate 


Half an inch 
from a stroke of lightning 


layers vulcanized together so that if 
some foreign matter, some air holk 
should get by all their watchful care, 
it will occur in only a fraction of the 
mat’s thickness — not enough to be 
dangerous. 

These B. F. Goodrich mats have 
been in use for years and not one has 
ever failed. To be sure of the most re- 
cent improvements in any rubber prod- 
ucts, buy from a Goodrich distributor. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Me- 
chanical Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


Just IN RUBBER 


What ll it be... 


machines or men? 


It seems to be one of the topsy-turvy 
truths of this war: The more machines you 
have, the less men you’ll need. 

All right, America, that’s our tip! Being a 
Democracy we are “thrifty” with our men, 
but all set to be extravagant with machines. 
Whata set-up forAmerica! By producingona 
lavish scale the machines needed for defense, 
we avoid the need for so many of our men. 

SCS is helping the country cash in on 

this strategic truth. For its anti- 

¢ friction bearings permit 
higher speeds to planes, 
tanks and other instru- 
ments of defense —and to 
the machines from which 
these weapons pour. 
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YOU COULD “KEEP THE DOCTOR AWAY...” 


¥ 


with the 20,803 tons of apples 
carried last year by Chesapeake 
and Ohio fast on-time freights! 


“An apple a day keeps the doctor away." So runs the 
old saying to remind us that luscious, ripe apples are 
always mighty healthful and appetizing. But to stay 
appetizing during their journey from the orchard to your 
apple pie, they need an "extra something” in watchful 
care and handling . . . the same extra something that 
hundreds of perishables get on Chesapeake and Ohio. 


For on Chesapeake and Ohio that added something is 
translated directly into A-! equipment .. . experienced, 
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CHESAPEAKE ano OHIO LINES” 
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FOR 450,000 YEARS 


intelligent personnel . . . and time-proved, careful ship- 
ping methods that spell extra quality service to shippers! 
Let this all-round service swing into action on your ship- 
ping jobs. Communicate with our nearest representative 
or with GEO. W. WOOD, Freight Traffic Manager—Solici- 
tation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write In- 
dustrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 


Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 


“THE ROAD THAT DELIVERS THE GOODS—ovt Lime!” 
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THE COVER Show 


: , J, By | 
When Senators Barkley (left) and Connally (right) conferred ws Lewis 
Secretary Hull outside the Foreign Relations Committee room las: wee) convin 
the question of whether the committee would approve the arning dead « 
merchantmen and lifting the ban on American ships calling at belliger anythit 
ports was still unanswered. Now that issue has been resolved, and it seen, sibly 1 
sure that Congress will speed to enactment the revision of the Neutralit down 
Act with these two vital changes. But another issue is raised: How ¢, oy 
shipping rates and routes be regulated to assure maximum effectivenes; 4 
« : ; ; > : > > = " > 0 
3 in aiding the Allies?—page 60. have | 
SS, 9 
>... LEWIS'S REBELLION cases, 
LS a ; . a Jabor | 
be With the steel industry's coal cut off after John L. Lewis's third “No stand. 
a to the President of the United States, the nation began to wonder hoy Th 
=. much veto power a private citizen could exercise over national defens¢ course 
a> In addition, the captive mine crisis posed several other questions (page 15 tion 
A of vast importance to business and labor: Was this the final showdoy Wash 
% on the closed shop? Was this the straw that would break the congressional its . 
camel's back and result in drastic restriction of union prerogatives? W ould velt | 
the United Mine Workers support Lewis to the bitter end? And would "aa 
C.I.O. be disrupted by its founding father’s attitude toward defense? with. 
ize. | 
RATIONALE OF RATIONING but t 
heat | 
There’s more than one way of rationing. You can hand a manufacturer is not 
a low priority rating and tell him to produce as much as he likes——if he cong! 
can get the materials. This is the way Washington has tried. Or, vou can legisl 
cut his production to the irreducible minimum, and give him the materials boar¢ 
to fill that quota. This is the way to which Washington is turning nov ein 
W hat the new theory of rationing portends—page 17. prem 
defer 
same 
OVER THE TOP—AND UP off 0 
The day when Britain has enough planes to return the great raids of = 
September, 1940, may no longer be so far off. Largely because of the 7" 
performance turned in by American aircraft producers in the past 15 W 
months, British plane production, plus half of ours, now exceeds the 7 
rate of the combined Axis powers—page 22. A 
trati 
THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME “ 
ae or 
The auto industry isn’t as worried as might be expected by OPM’s order chat 
forbidding “bright work’’—-the glittering chrome, nickel, aluminum, and rary 
. : r tri ines which have bee 9 ast ; show ne stric 
Built to stand tough usage, Willson copper trimmings which have been the glory of past auto shows. O . 
hentai ' d i thing that lets this pass with little notice is the possibility of a much cien 
= — Fes GOGEISS SNS respirators greater calamity—extension of last week’s copper ban to essential auto ia 
deliver durable, comfortable, low- parts. What this would mean—page 16. _— 
. ene ) 
cost protection for all conditions. pee 
OO 
silt Call your local Willson Safety Service Repre- WHERE TO FIND IT con 
+» sentative or write direct for information on the . ~ . wi Is T 
be Sod proper Willson devices for your particular i. | Washington Bulletin ........ 7 Labor and Management. ..... 4 
ad ne Figures of the Week......... 11 Finance Latte: Peoceiacs sae Ra 
GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS | , ne 13 Commodities .............. 57 , 
Marketing ... isin es 38 Business Abroad........... 60) Sor 
N Regional Market Outlook..... 42 Profit & Loss.............. 65 I 
= on 
i a ae a ae 5 The Tradi | a 6 
BPRODUCHE INCORPORATED Production 4 sang rading Post Po 
READING,PA.,U.S.A PE 5. cnn achedecorns pS ea ae I 
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Showdown 


By forcing a showdown on John L. 
Lewis the President may do more to 
convince industry and labor that he’s in 
dead earnest about this war than by 
anything else he’s done or can do. Pos- 
ibly it will prompt industry to buckle 
down to the defense production with 
greater zeal. Defense officials hopefully 
think so. All of F.D.R.’s efforts to date 
to rouse business to all-out performance 
have lost force because management has 
felt that, except in a couple of isolated 
cases, he has continued to pamper 
labor in circumstances warranting a firm 
stand. 

The President’s crackdown can, of 
course, be brushed off simply as retalia- 
tion against a political enemy. But 
Washington is disposed to accept it at 
its face value—as evidence that Roose- 
velt has abandoned his previous reluc- 
tance to curb strikes. 

Legislation to halt labor's interference 
with defense production may material- 
ize. The mood is strong on Capitol Hill 
but the outcome is still doubtful. If the 
heat goes out of the situation and a bill 
is not pushed through before a projected 
congressional recess during December, 
legislative action probably will go by the 
boards again. 
eIn Short—F.D.R. hopes to pep up 
management by whacking labor into the 
defense production line, while at the 
same time shouldering labor’s censure 
off onto Lewis, who is already regarded 
sourly by a large portion of labor’s rank 
and file. 


Wage Ceiling Favored 


Apparent willingness of the Adminis- 
tration to include means of imposing 
some restraint on wages will give im- 
petus to the price-control bill, but 
chances are that it will be only tempo- 
rary. Congressional sentiment for re- 
striction on wages, as an inflationary 
clement, has been boosted by John L. 
Lewis’ behavior. This attitude may 
change, however, before the bill runs its 
course. The House is expected to act 
soon on the bill drafted by the banking 
committee this week, but Senate action 
is not likely till after the holidays. 


Rationing Power 


Electric power waree & in the 


Southeast, now scheduled to begin Nov. 
10, is to be administered by OPM from 
on-the-spot headquarters in Atlanta. 
Power Coordinator J. A. Krug will take 
personal charge of operations. This 
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marks the government'’s first attempt to 
“stretch” the use of power generated 
over such a large area. 

OPM’s plan calls for creating a vast 

pool into which power generated by all 
utilities—public and private alike—will 
be poured and distributed from a_ hy- 
pothetical master switchboard in At- 
lanta. A blackboard test will be run 
ahead of actual rationing. ‘This will give 
utilities time to suspend industrial com- 
mitments. 
@ Forerunner—The Southeast operation 
will furnish experience that will come 
in handy in rationing power elsewhere 
which may be required during the war 
period. 


Tax Bill Next Year 


More tax legislation is out of the 
window till spring. The Treasury has 
been forced to the conclusion that the 
time isn’t ripe. Congressional reaction 
has been at best cool and at worst hos- 
tile to suggestions that the excess-profits 
tax be adjusted immediately to conform 
to Administration wishes. ‘Tax proposals 
affecting mutual insurance companies, 
state and municipal securities, and com- 
munity-property state incomes have en- 
countered similar indifference. 

The Administration is now hopeful 
that war finance necessities will make 
thoroughgoing tax reform possible next 
year. Meantime reform ideas are sprout- 
ing all over New Deal Washington. 
SEC wants changes to encourage equity 
financing (by discouraging debt financ- 
ing) and the Treasury has hopes for re- 
viving the tax on undistributed corpora- 
tion profits (by arbitrarily allotting them 
to stockholders). Next year’s bill may 
prove to be a New Deal dream bill, a 
congressional nightmare. 


Budget-Paring at Source 


Real significance of the congressional 
economy movement led by Senator 
Byrd lies not in the likelihood that 
nondefense spending will be reduced 
slightly this year, more next, but in 
the possibility that the newly-appointed 
Joint House and Senate Economy Com- 
mittee may develop into an influential 
congressional “Budget Bureau.” Includ- 
ing members of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
Senate Finance Committee, the group 
brings together for the first time the 
taxers and the appropriators, making 
possible real budget-paring at the 
source. 

The Bureau of the Budget, a division 


of the Executive Office of the President, 
is on the side of the spenders—evidenced 
by its near-hostile attitude toward the 
congressional request for economy sug 
gestions. 


Separate Consumer Unit? 


For years consumer groups have 
dreamed of a separate government 
agency devoted to consumer activities; 
now that dream may come true. Off- 
cials are considering setting up OPA’s 
consumer division as an independent 
agency by presidential order with Har 
niet Elhott as head. The idea is being 
vigorously promoted by consumer divi 
sion staff members but hasn’t yet been 
okayed by the President. Leon Hender 
son is said to favor the scheme, which 
will enable the consumer division to 
follow its own nose. 

@No Sale Yet—Keep your fingers 
crossed, for there is some opposition 
and the scheme may be killed. 


More Steel Plants 


In addition to the new steel produc- 
tion facilities (page 32) to be built at 
South Chicago for operation by Repub 
lic, and at Pittsburg, Calif., and Provo, 
Utah, for operation by Columbia Steel 
(U.S. Steel subsidiary), a plant to be 
operated by Bethlehem at Los Angeles 
is about to be recommended. The 
plants on the West Coast are intended 
to make that region independent of 
eastern steel supplies. ‘his week's three 
projects all call for Defense Plant 
Corp.’s “separate unit’ method of 
financing. 

Coupled with what has gone before, 
about 3,500,000 tons of open hearth 
ingots, 862,000 tons of alloy ingots, and 
5,800,000 tons of pig iron are provided 
for in expansion plans so far approved. 
This leaves approximately 5,700,000 
tons of new steel-making capacity to be 
built, but only about 140,000 tons of 
new electric furnace capacity, unless the 
original recommendations are changed. 


Navy Gets the Turbines 


The Navy is advancing delivery dates 
all along the line on turbines for the 
two-ocean fleet. Scores of units origi- 
nally listed for completion in 1943 have 
been jammed into 1942 manufacturers’ 
schedules—incidentally, at the expense 
of deliveries of public utility generating 
units which are being counted upon to 
supply next year’s peak power loads. 
The Navy speedup is part of the over-all 
drive to telescope the war effort into 
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Producing heat is only part 
of the heating job. Putting 
heat where you want it, 
when you want it is the 
big jo the job modern 
Steam Heating does 
best. See fact story below. For details write 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 


$9,000 SAVING IN 
YEARLY FUEL BILL 
WITH STEAM HEAT 


Wausau School Formerly Known as 
the largest in U. S. Heated by 
Warm Air Changes to Steam 


USE WEBSTER TRAPS, VALVES 


Secure Even, Comfortable Steam 
Heat in 73 Classrooms, large 
Auditorium and Gymnasium 


Wausau, Wis.—The Wausau Cen- 
tral Junior High School, formerly 
known as the largest school in the 
U. S. heated by warm air, is now 
saving $9,000.00 a year in coal con- 
sumption as the result of changing 
to modern steam heating in 1936. 

“This remarkable saving is only 
one result of the Heating Moderni- 
zation,” says Frank Kluever, Chief 
Engineer, Wausau Public Schools. 


Wausau Central Junior High School, 


Jausau, Wisconsin 


“Formerly, heating was inade- 
quate. During extremely cold 
weather. children had to be shifted 
trom one room to another or sent 
home because it was impossible to 
obtain a temperature of more than 
54 degrees in rooms on the north 
and west sides. 

“Now we are securing even, com- 
fortable steam heat in every section 
of the building—in 73 classrooms, in 
our large auditorium, in the gym- 
nasium and in the swimming _" 

Webster Radiator Supply Valves 
and Thermostatic Radiator Traps 
are used throughout the School to 
assure satisfactory steam circula- 
tion. The installation also includes 
Webster Drip Traps and Heavy Duty 
Traps. 

Another important result of the 
change to modern steam heating is 
the increased effectiveness of the 
ventilation system. A relative 
humidity of 35% can be maintained 
as compared to the previous 5%, al- 
though the same ducts, blower fan 
and humidification sprays are used. 

The Central Plumbing & Heating 
Co., of Wausau, Wis., acted as 
modernization heating contractors. 

The story of the change to steam 
heating in the Wausau Central 
Junior High School was told in 
NATION’s ScHoots for June, 1940. 
Reprints of this article are available 
from Warren Webster & Co. 


a ““Beat-Hitler-in-two-years” production 
push (BW—Oct.25'41,p7). 

Now building are 15 battleships, 
which require between 120,000 and 
180,000 hp. each; 12 aircraft carriers, 
rated at 120,000 hp. or more; 54 
cruisers, 100,000 hp. or more; and 193 
destroyers, requiring about 40,000 hp. 
each. In kilowatts, that adds up roughly 
to 12,000,000 kw. to be built for Navy 
order by the end of 1943 or 1944, in- 


stead of 1946. 
| @ Cut Down—This means that utilities 
| will only get delivery on units that are 


most needed. 


Sugar Shortage? 


Whether there is going to be a short- 
age of sugar next year depends upon 
whether Agriculture, State, Commerce, 
OPM, or OPA does the estimating— 
each of which has reasons for minimiz- 
ing the prospects of shortage. Truth is 
.tied up with the alcohol supply prob- 
lem. Whisky distillers are scheduled to 
produce no more than one-sixth of next 
vear’s alcohol requirements from corn. 
Sugar—via_ molasses—is being counted 
on to supply two-thirds. If the Cubans 
were to convert their entire cane crop 
to consumption sugar, there wouldn't 
be enough by-product blackstrap in the 
entire Western Hemisphere to produce 
more than a fifth of the necessary alco 
hol (BW—Oct.25'41,p32). 

Diplomacy sweetened by some price 


| and tariff concessions will undoubtedly 


convince the Cubans of the necessity of 


| converting a substantial part of their 


crop directly to “high-test’’ alcohol 
molasses rather than to sugar, which 
vields only a thin stream of by-product 
molasses. 

@ Price—Realistic observers will admit 
the possibility of higher sugar prices— 
entailing upward revision of the OPA 
34¢ ceiling on raw sugar, for domestic 
and Cuban reasons—but will not yet 
admit the possibility of rationing. 


Copper Wire Control 


Steps are in preparation to force 
down the price of copper wire. Manu 
facturers will be given an opportunity 


_ to reduce prices voluntarily, but OPA’s 


present temper is to impose a ceiling 


| below current market levels. First move 
| will be an invitation to a conference 


in Washington in a week or two. This 


| is likely to be accompanied by a re 

| quest from Administrator Henderson 
| that 
| prices until the broader subject of what 


manufacturers freeze existing 


“fair” price schedules should be, can 


| be worked out. 


OPA is now preparing schedules 
known to be materially under present 
quotations, which OPA says are 20% 
to 30% higher than a year ago. 

@ More Coming—Wire price control is 


~~~ _ part of a broad stabilization program 


being started by OPA in the | 
of copper-using fields. Early 
expected on building hardwar 
ferrous foundry products. ©} 
gram was initiated on the hee] 
ties Director Nelson’s drastic « 
curtailment order (page 16). 
copper articles at manufact) 
distribution levels will be s« 


Absorbing Wage-Hour 


Secretary Perkins is plan 
merge the Wage-Hour Division 
Division of Public Contracts. 
solidation probably will take p 
Brig. General Philip Fleming, Wap 
Hour Administrator, is transferred + 
the Federal Works Agency where he 
slated to become Administrator. < 
ceeding John Carmody. L. \eteali 
Walling, Administrator of the Divisio; 
of Public Contracts and a great favorit 
with Miss Perkins, most likely wil 
moved up to head the combined 4; 
sions. 
© Break for Business—The merger wo 
just about kill the last hope of + 
Wage-Hour Division to be made an ) 
dependent agency. It would mean tha 
businesses holding government 
tracts would have one less government 
inspector checking up on them 


P. §. 


Household washers and _ ironers f 
lowed refrigerators this week unk 
OPM-imposed production quotas. In 
tial cut ordered by Nelson for the las 
five months of this year is 9% unde 
the comparable period of last yea 
17.3% under average production in thi 
vear ending June 30, 1941, the bas 
period for calculating individual fa 
tory quotas... . An amendment to t! 
repair and maintenance priority ordc 
P-22, will be issued shortly to bring 
construction within the scope of the 
order. As issued Oct. 16, the ord 
assigning an A-10 rating covers 
manufacturing industry as well as who 
salers, warehousers, transportation, co 
munication, and others, but did not 1 
clude construction. . . . More mon 
for the defense public works progr 
is now being figured by the Budge! 
Bureau. Applications for projects co! 
siderably exceed the $150,000,000 ong 
nally provided. . . . Broader special ta 
treatment for utilities forced to dispox 
of assets under the Holding Compa 
Act will soon be recommended to the 
l reasury by the Securities and Exchang: 
Commission. .. . Wartime import 
stacles have led to redoubled efforts 0! 
the part of the Food and Drug Admin» 
tration to prevent sale of adultcrate 
olive oil. At the same time, OPA’s Co! 
sumer Division advises housewives the! 
mixtures of olive oil and cheaper 
are not bad provided they are proper 
labeled. 
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t Prior Ss ae ete —— 6 ye yan 
EF | ee go go go 
ce, s ME THE INDEX** (see chart below). . . 159.6 **159.4 9159.8 °*145.8 138.4 
cai Ie PRODUCTION 

_ Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... .. ey et eee 99.9 97.8 96.9 94.3 95.7 

Automobile ES acs. i Warthica ars, oie x 91,855 85,600 77,035 108,165 117,080 

Engin Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week daily av. in | thousands) $12,810 $13,202 $22,331 $18,000 $25,361 

Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . 3,299 3,273 3,233 2,926 2,867 

ne t Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)................0...0000000.. 4,099 4,111 4,060 3,727 3,640 

with her Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ... 2... 0... ee eee eee ee eee 1,817 1,858 1,655 233 1,381 
ine con 

e after TRADE 
Wap Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 94 92 93 84 85 

tred All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2. eee 59 58 58 34 50 

‘. Check Payments ET I I ges os cee hss esacseeesseess $7,024 $5,763 $5,704 $5,405 $4,985 

‘ Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $10,278 $10,283 $10,070 $8,992 $8,236 

I Pde Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding | year) Re abt each +7% +13% +12% +18% +6% 
ae Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........ 2.2.2.2... 000.00 005 178 178 181 272 263 
IS1OT 

favont: ME PRICES (Average for the week) 
will } Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).. 208.3 205.9 214.0 185.6 164.4 

ed di Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 144.7 144.7 145.2 134.2 118.5 

Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 156.5 153.4 161.8 134.8 119.3 

—— tieem antl Sheed Composite (Stel, tom).......... 2... cee ee ee eee $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.07 

of + tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton).............. 2.0.6.0... eee te. $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $20.67 
be was Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ne ok, bog ee NS a gaa s 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.038¢ 12.063¢ 
tele a Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, ers ey ah er eee $1.13 $1.10 $1.13 $0.86 $0.83 
an that SS EEE eee 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.32¢ 2.86¢ 
ut co Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.2... ...0.00-- 000. 16.24¢ 16.12¢ 16.59¢ 11.09¢ —-9.36¢ 

‘Tmment sag ada nd ado so sn oe stn ceedeeneeseccvaass $1.292 $1.301 $1.303 = $1.255 2 

tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 2.2... 2.0 eee eee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 23.16¢ 20.43¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)......-.- 2... eee eens Tie 77.0 80.6 74.7 85.9 
ers { Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 4.28% 4.29% 4.32% 4.33% 4.54% 
wad U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)....... 1.87% 1.90% 1.94% 1.91% 2.09% 
ig U. S. Treasury 3-to-S-year Note Yield.............. 2... .0 cc ccc cceeeeees 0.41% 0.41% 0.38% 0.51% 0.41% 
aw Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
the fast Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ . 4% 4% 4% 4-4% 4-4% 
under 
t yea. [Ee BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
1 in the Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 24,382 24,640 24,390 23,762 21,643 
ie bax Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 29,618 +29,385 29,120 27,546 24,489 
ral fac Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,556 6,568 6,389 5,509 4,746 
+ to th Securities Loans, reporting member banks......................2.00004.. 968 990 918 906 874 
+ elie U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,653 +14,378 14,397 13,911 11,934 
“ Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3,753 3,763 3,769 3,804 3,665 
, ae Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 4,660 5,230 5,202 5,760 6,940 
of _ Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday al Ee pera 2,291 2,313 2,279 2,239 2,388 
Psy *Preliminary, week ended October 25th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
a ' ** Revised series, see p. 14. ¢ Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 
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Executives 


in 92 Cities 


See New Motor Road Show 


Sponsored by G.E., It Celebrates 


100 Years of Motor 


Progress and Introduces New TRI-CLAD Motor Line 


During the past six months, business 
men in 92 cities throughout the country 
have spent an evening at one of their 
local hotels attending a traveling show 
sponsored by General Electric in cele- 
bration of more than 100 years of electric 
motor progress and introducing the new 
Tri-Clad induction motor. 

@ Features Protection. The outstand- 
ing feature of this new motor is the extra 
protection it affords against (1) physical 
damage, (2) electrical breakdown, and 
(3) operating wear and tear. These advan- 
tages are obtained by use of a cast-iron 
frame, the use of Formex wire in the 
stator coils, and a new bearing design, 
In addition, the Tri-Clad 
incorporates 


respectively. 


motor many convenience 


ay aT OS, 


soil Pa sks a.” 


Canton (Ohio) business men crowd ex- 
hibit area after motor show to see demon- 
strations of Tri-Clad motor insulation, 
featuring Formex wire. Tests have shown 
Formex wire to have a superiority of 10 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


features which cut down on installation 
time and reduce maintenance. 


@ Many Types Available. Executives 
that Tri-Clad 
motors, despite the fact that they have 
been in production for only a year, are 
already 


were interested to learn 


available in many types and 
horsepower ratings including open, gen- 
eral-purpose motors; splashproof motors; 
flange- 
and face-type construction; and vertical 
motors, 


Capacitor-motors; gear-motors; 


Every motor user is urged to call his 
G-E representative for details on sizes 
and horsepower ratings available, or 
write directly to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


to I over conventional enameled magnet 
wire where abrasion is concerned, and to 
be highly resistant to the action of oil, 
moisture, common solvents, mild acids, 


and heat shock. 


SAVE TIME WITH 


TRI/CLAD 


MOTORS 


Tri-Clad motors can be easily handled 
because of their shape and compoc. 
ness. In the larger sizes, their contour 
and the shape of their bearing housing 
make them easy to handle with slings. 


* 


Tri-Clad motors are a cinch to insta 
A large, roomy conduit box and perme- 
nently identified terminals make them 
easy to wire. 

* 


Tri-Clad motors are quickly mounted or 
altered and are simple to align. The 
reversible stator puts the conduit box 
on the most convenient side, and the 
end shields can be rotated to any of 
four positions. 

* 


Tri-Clad motors meet the many adverse 
operating conditions commonly found 
in industry with three extra protection 
features: 


Extra protection against 
physical damage 


Extra protection against 
electrical breakdown 


Extra protection against 
operating wear and tear 


BUILT FOR PROTECTION 
FIRST....TO LAST 


750-94-8058 
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ON 


THE OUTLOOK 


a on Wartime Strikes 


Labor problem reaches precedent-setting stage as result 
of Lewis’s captive mine walkout. Industrial production urgencies 
continue to provide strong underpinning for business plateau. 


The strike in the captive coal mines 
this week had wide-reaching industrial 
and political ramifications. It forced 
immediate reduction in operations at 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and _ other 
steel centers. From a Monday rate of 
99.9% of capacity—an all-time high in 
tonnage—production receded rapidly as 
the week and the strike dragged along. 
Simultaneously, the strike brought forth 
arash of public and private denuncia- 
tion of John L. Lewis. Administration 
congressmen, who hitherto had been 
careful to befriend labor, were in the 
forefront of demands for an antistrike 
law. Coincidentally, Rep. Steagall, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, offered a rider to 
the price-control bill to ban inflationary 
wage increases. 


The Right to Strike 


Apparently, the captive coal-mine 
strike is destined to bring the whole 
problem of defense-labor relations to a 
precedent-setting head. Next to Philip 
Murray, Lewis is the most influential 
leader in the C.1.0. And what he does 
is bound to exert a deep-lying effect on 
union policy throughout the country; 
that goes for A.F.L. as well as C.1.O. 

Ordinarily, the dispute would have 
been allowed to run its course without 
special government intervention—it af- 
fects only about 10% of bituminous 
production. But it came at a time when 
steel operations were dependent on 
prompt and regular deliveries. And any 
protracted slowdown in steel production 
would have an important influence on 
operations in armament industries. It 
is this aspect of the problem that so 
stirred legislators, and that reopened 
the entire question of whether labor— 
in wartime—has the right to strike. 


Business Still on Plateau 


Meanwhile, industrial activity itself 
has definitely flattened out. For 19 
consecutive weeks, the Business Week 
Index has held on a plateau (chart, page 
\l\~around 160. (Incidentally, the 
Index has been revised to give greater 
‘epresentation to defense production— 
planes, tanks, shipbuilding, and ord- 
nance in general—page 14.) While arms 
output on the one hand, has’ been ex- 
panding, the production of durable con- 
sumer goods—automobiles, refrigerators, 
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etc.—has been falling. And sufficient 
new arms plants are not yet coming into 
operation to counteract this drop in 
durable consumer goods. 

The industrial underpinning, how- 
ever, continues quite strong—and no 
major decline is to be expected in the 
near future. Thus, this week, carload- 
ings declined less than the seasonal 
amount expected at this time of the 
year. They have passed their autumnal 
peak, but the movement of goods gen- 
erally has gone far beyond the seasonal 
limitations. The acute need to get 
things produced and distributed as fast 
as possible dominates both defense and 
nondefense industries; and it shows up 
most clearly in such an over-all indi- 
cator as freight shipments. 


Further evidence that retail buying 
has subsided (BW —Oct.18'41,p13) is 
at hand. The Department of Com 
merce has just compiled monthly in 
dexes of total retail sales (they should 
be of interest to all business men con 
cerned with merchandising); these show 
that retail volume fell 9% from August 
to September on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. But the biggest drop was in dur- 
able goods—autos, refrigerators, etc.—in 
which departments consumers concen- 
trated most of their early 1941 scare buy- 
ing. These were down 15%. Nondur- 
able goods sales (which had not risen so 
spectacularly) were off only 6%. 


Retail Sales Prospect 

Since September sales were bolstered 
by buying to beat the October federal 
excise taxes, it is logical to expect that 
the October index, and possibly this 
month’s also will be down. However, 
since consumer income generally is 
rising—with employment and_ payrolls 
—no long-term recession in sales is 
likely. The Christmas outlook is still 
for the highest volume on record. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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This is pretty strong evidence that the 
recent outbreak in strikes and labor 
disputes is not due to any sharp de- 
cline in labor’s purchasing power. For 
the last four and two-thirds years, 
hourly wages have been rising faster 
than the cost of living, as the “real” 
hourly wage curve shows. Lately, the 
curve has been flattening out. But 
don’t take the turndown in August 
too seriously. A little statistical high 


jinks caused the drop. What hap- 
pened was this: Hourly wages went 
up all along the line; but increases in 
employment were most prominent in 
the lower-rate textile and food groups; 
this dragged down the average of 
hourly earnings for “all industries.” 
Accordingly, as a practical matter, 
“real” hourly wages per worker were 
up in August, even though the chart 
shows the average down. 
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Revision of the Business Week Index 


‘The Business Week Index of Busi- 
ness Activity has been revised. The 
revision, completed this week after 
months of work in the statistical 
laboratory, is in line with Business 
Week's customary policy of periodic- 
ally altering its Index to keep up with 
changing business and economic con- 
ditions.* A business index is a statis- 
tical tool designed to measure the vol- 
ume of industrial activity; like all 
tools, it must be maintained against 
wear, tear, and obsolescence. 

@ Defense Impact—This year’s revi- 
sion is somewhat more than routine. 
In both 1939 and 1940, for example, 
only one change was necessary—to 
make the automobile seasonal con- 
form to the earlier-model practice of 


the industry. But this year national- 


defense has radically altered the na- 
tion’s economy, and indexes must 
be adjusted accordingly. Industries 
which in recent years accounted for 
only a small proportion of the coun- 
try’s aggregate production, have now 
become prime-movers in our eco- 
nomic life—airplanes, shipbuilding, 
machine tools, ordnance, etc. More- 
over, certain industries which tradi- 
tionally have been of major signifi- 
cance in the ups and downs of busi- 
ness, are now subject to government 
restraint. ‘The automobile industry is 
the best-known example. Because of 
materials scarcity, passenger-car pro- 
duction is being sharply curtailed. 
On that account, the output of motor 
cars cannot be regarded as the in- 
dicator of business it formerly was. 
Similarly with construction. The 
Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board has announced that supplies of 
steel, copper, and other critical ma- 
terials will be made available only to 
defense and other essential building 
operations. So here is another basic 
industry that no longer is subject to 
the free play of consumer demand, 
that no longer wields its former influ- 
ence on business fluctuations. 
@ Downward Bias—Because both au- 
tomobiles and construction are sub- 
ject to priorities contraction, reten- 
tion of them in the Business Week 
Index—without modification in any 
way—would give the Index a false 
downward bias, at least “for the dura- 
tion.” After all, declines in auto out- 
put or building operations are not 
absolute declines; materials diverted 
from automobiles and construction 
are used in defense operations. In the 


* When the Index was given a major over- 
hauling in 1938 (BW—Sep.18’38,p35), Busi- 
ness Week's editors noted that “like woman's 
work, an index is never done.” 


process, business will rise, not fall 
(BW —Oct.18'41,p84). 

To show this defense-actuated ex- 
pansion, some direct representation 
of the armament industries has been 
and is desirable. As long ago as June, 
1940, when France fell and Congress 
authorized huge arms appropriations, 
Business Week’s statisticians began 
studying ways and means of includ- 
ing defense in the Index. For it then 
became clear that ‘‘national defense 
had become the dominant economic 
and social force in the United States” 
(BW—Jun.22'40,p13). 

@ Needed: Armament Data--Suitable 
defense statistics were then few and 
far-between. Within the last year, 
however, the Federal Reserve Board 
has developed production indexes cov- 
cring output of planes, ships, tanks, 
guns, etc. For instance, if a railroad 
equipment company makes tanks or 
cannon, its armament output is in- 
cluded in the Reserve figures; if an 
automobile company makes airplane 
motors or assembles planes, such op- 
erations, too, are taken into account; 
likewise, if machinery companies ma- 
chine shells or a farm implement 
company makes anti-aircraft gun 
mounts, and so on. The Reserve 
Board’s indexes also include direct de- 
fense industries such as shipbuilding, 
airplanes, and government arsenals. 

These data, under the heading “‘de- 
fense component,” have now been 
introduced into the Business Week 
Index. Automobile production—with 
a weight of 10—has been omitted as 
a separate series;* the weight given to 
construction has been halved—heavy 
construction being cut from 6 to 3 
and residential building from 4 to 2. 
The adjustments in these biasing fac- 
tors allow a total weight of 15 points 
—15% of the total Index weight of 
100% —for the “defense component.” 
e Test of Defense Component—How- 
ever, the Business Week Index is a 
weekly index; the Reserve Board’s de- 
fense data are monthly. It was neces- 
sary to reconcile this chronological 
difference. So, for a long time now, 
Business Week’s economics and sta- 
tistical staff has been using general 
and specific knowledge of what de- 
fense industries are doing, to make 
weekly estimates of the Reserve Board 
defense figures in a test of whether a 
weekly estimate of the “defense com- 
ponent” was statistically possible. The 


* Ups and downs in passenger car output 
are still measured, however, because the Re- 
serve Board series, as indicated above, covers 
both defense and nondefense output of auto 
companies. 


margin of error in these estimat: 
been negligible; in no month 
cumulate—week by week—to as 

as 3%. Parenthetically, it should be 
observed that other components ~ car. 
loadings, electric power, stee]—also 
reflect defense operations. 

One other change—a mech nical 

and minor one—has been made in) the 
Index. Steel operations no longe: are 
to be adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Ordinarily, steel production rises in 
the spring, declines in the summer, 
and rises again in the fall. But be- 
cause of the defense boom in busi- 
ness, the steel industry is—and has 
been for more than a year—operating 
at virtual capacity. Come fall or sum- 
mer, the blast furnaces are working 
three shifts with minimum time out 
for repairs; there is no leeway for sea- 
sonal variations. 
@Same Basic Philosophy—Despite 
these modifications—dropping the in- 
dividual automobile series, halving 
the construction weight, introducing 
the “defense component,” and elimi- 
nating the steel seasonal, the basic 
economic philosophy and statistical 
theory underlying the Index are un- 
changed. Indeed, on the whole the 
revised index numbers do not vary 
widely from the old figures. 

Revisions of the Index numbers go 
back through 1941. Previous years, 
from 1919 through 1940, are undis- 
turbed and are directly comparable 
with the new figures, which follow: 


Revised Weekly Figures 


1941 1941 
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With defense production at stake, mine strike proves to be 
3 contest between U.M.W. chief and the government, with no 
doubt as to winner. Administration labor policy in transition. 


On Wednesday, the United States 
Steel Corporation reduced operations 
from 100% to 80% in its Pittsburgh 
district plants, and ordered a 10% cut 
in production from capacity levels for 
Chicago mills. It was a move designed 
to conserve coal stocks and plant man- 
agers were notified to be ready to initi- 
ate further reductions. The action, 
taken as John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers and Myron C. ‘Taylor, 
ex-chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp., began their conversations in an 
cfort to end the coal stoppage, signified 
that the strike in the captive mines 
was effective and that the Steel Corpo- 
sation was preparing for a long. siege. 
Bethlehem, Republic, National, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, and Wheeling 
Steel followed Big Steel’s lead, and mills 
all over the country went on shortened 
schedules. Production of what President 
Roosevelt called ‘“‘the basic material of 
our national defense’” was being cur- 
tailed. It was that curtailment—no 
longer a point of argument but rather 
an intolerable fact—which even U.M.W. 
district leaders, meeting in Washington 
(hursday, had to recognize as spelling 
the ultimate doom of Lewis’s rebellion. 
¢ Seen as a Challenge—I'rom the begin- 
ning production men in defense agencies 
had not been too dejected. They felt 
that, if a direct settlement was not 
quickly reached, the coal strike pre- 
sented a challenge to the national effort 
so fundamental that the Administration 
would have to meet it head on. 

Consensus of estimates suggested ten 
days as the limit of tolerance. If coal 
mining in steel company mines were 
not peacefully resumed in that time, 
then men would be got back to the pits 
by other means. If resumption of min- 
ing by “other means” looked as though 
it would take a little time, priority con- 
trol over all commercial coal stocks was 
expected, to be followed by allocations 
of supplies to keep blast furnaces lit. 
*A Single Issue—As a labor dispute, 
the captive mine strike turned on a 
single issue: Shall union membership be 
a condition of employment. for the 
44,000-54,000 men who are employed 
in the steel companies’ coal properties? 
John L. Lewis, who presides over the 
United Mine Workers Union and who, 
practically single-handedly, makes policy 
for that organization, insisted that “the 
steel companies have no right to run the 
10% of the country’s mines which they 
own under different conditions than 
those of all other mine operators.” He 
maintained—and the National Defense 
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Mediation Board which reviewed his 
claims acknowledged that his figures are 
valid—that 95% of the workers in most 
captive mines are U.M.W. members. 
Lewis alleged that the 95% refuse to 
work any longer with the 5%. ‘To rec- 
tify this, he demanded that the steel 
companies accept in their contracts a 
clause like that included in the master 
agreement for all commercial producers 
in the so-called Appalachian fields, pro- 
viding that every production worker in 
and around a captive mine become a 
union member within 30 days or be 
discharged. Except for this clause, steel 
company mine contracts have been iden- 
tical with those effective in the Appa- 
lachian fields. 
e Companies’ Position—l'or many years 
the steel companies have emphatically 
rejected the union’s argument for a 
closed shop. And despite an occasional 


flurry of labor trouble, they have, 
until this week, run their coal mines efh 
ciently on an open-shop basis. ‘lhe 
wage rates they have paid have equalled 
those paid under the union's Appa 
lachian contract. Working conditions 
have, it is generally conceded, been bet 
ter in the captive than in the commer 
cial, competitive mines. Collective bat 
gaining with the U.M.W. has been tra 
ditional policy. The only thing distin 
guishing a captive from a commercial 
mine in its labor relations has been the 
fact that a captive miner could or could 
not, as he chose, be a union member 
There is no doubt that the steel com 
panies are convinced that they can op 
erate better under the open shop and 
that their employees are entitled to make 
a free choice about unionism. But, 
according to every government repre 
sentative who has had something to do 
with mediating a labor dispute affecting 
steel mills or captive mines, the opposi 
tion to the closed shop for their mines 
is engendered fundamentally by a fear 
that granting it in the captive mines 
will provide an entree for an irresistible 
closed-shop demand in steel itself. 
@ Presidential Pressure—As the strike 
got under way, the contention of the 


During the New Deal-labor honey- 
moon John L. Lewis, president of the 
C.I.O. United Mine Workers, was as 
much responsible as any man for the 


felicitous relations. This week, as the 
Administration and the unions seemed 
headed for the divorce court, Lewis 
was again the man responsible. 
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MAPPING IT OUT 


Floyd Odlum (right), director of 
OPM'’s Contract Distribution Divi- 
sion, Shows Senator Harry S. Truman 
of Missouri the itinerary of the three 
special exhibit trains that are to tour 


the country this month, collecting 


and giving out information on_ the 


awarding of defense contracts to man- 
ufacturers. The plan’s purpose is to 
make certain that no qualified manu- 
facturer misses out on a defense con- 
tract because of lack of information. 
One train will tour the Eastern Sea- 
board, one the Middle West, while 
the third will cover both the Pacific 
Coast and the South. 


steel companies that Lewis was trying 
to take advantage of the national emer- 
gency to press a long-standing demand 
seemed to have the endorsement of the 
President. Roosevelt was putting the 
pressure on Lewis to send the men 
back to the mines, the emplovers were 
being shouldered out of the picture, the 
lines were being redrawn so that, in 
spite of Lewis's attempt to fix responsl- 
bility on the steel companies, it had 
become a fight between Lewis and the 
government 

It seemed certain that it would con- 
tinue as a Lewis-government fight if 
the mine chief persisted in his refusal 
to send his members back and accept 
arbitration of the dispute, as proposed 
by the National Defense Mediation 
Board and accepted by the steel com 
panies. And the outcome of that kind 
of a fight appeared to be equally cer 
tain: Lewis would have to lose. 
@ Legislative Consequences—Lewis’s re- 
fusal to vield after three letters from 
Roosevelt elicited from the President 
the admission that he was considering 
for the first time legislation to curb 
strikes and it touched off a congressional 
storm .which gave evidence that Con- 
gress might go ahead with legislation 
without waiting for a more direct 
White House nod. In the House, a 
move was made to take up the Vinson 


“compulsory cooling-off” bill (BW — 


Apr.12°41,p68) which has long been 
tabled. In tne Senate, a Neutrality 
Act amendment was introduced which 
would define a defense industry strike as 
“sabotage” and provide heavy fines and 
jail terms for leaders of such strikes. 

@ C.L.O. Divided—Meanwhile, sensing 
the danger of legal curbs on union ac- 
tivity, the C.1.O. stood divided on sup- 
port for John Lewis. ‘To the unions in 
steel and shipbuilding, a closed shop in 
the captive mines was a vital issue. Like 
the steel companies, they recognized it 
as a near-decisive factor in determining 
union domination of the metal-working, 
mass-production industries. On_ the 
other hand, the Communist-influenced 
organizations, stressing aid to Russia, 
were bringing all the pressure they could 
on Lewis to call the strike off. 

Fextile and clothing unions which 
look to Sidney Hillman for leadership 
were naturally incensed about Lewis's 
direct attack blaming OPM’s associate 
director general for mishandling of the 
dispute. Labor leaders generally agreed 
that if Lewis were not an isolationist, if 
he really believed that America was in 
danger, he could and would have post- 
poned the walkout. That, they ac- 
knowledged, was an important key to 
Lewis's policy, a policy that was now 
certain to be the center of controversy 
at the C.I.O. convention set to meet 
Nov. 17, in Detroit. 
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No “Bright Work’ 3 
point 
° sant 
Auto industry was ready a I 
for ruling but now question is has 1 
‘ but t 
Will copper be the bottlened tion: 
forcing next production siash? ~ oe 
‘The automobile industry ¢& dustr; 
stride this week the Office of P been 
Management ruling that ther this 
no more “bright work” on fact | 
Dec. 15. ‘The ban has been ai war 
by motor bigwigs since earl; ed 
mer when shortages of such aie 
materials for an automobile ya: la 
num, steel, and zinc, put all A a 
industry on a rationing basis Pim 
tightened steadily as the defen a “ 
gram expanded. or 
Che “no bright work’ order (L-2 need 
hits all kinds of trim from inst poe 
boards to headlights and is desigix a 
conserve aluminum, copper, nick lon 
chromium. Only bumpers are except an 
he ruling goes mto effect immediat hie 1 
except that it allows manufactur of : 
cnough of the banned metals t ae 
plete passenger cars due for delivery | ably 
fore Dec. 15. this : 
@ Copper Worry—It is last week's OP\ ashi 
ban on the use of copper, howeve ne 
which is really worrying the industn held 


despite the fact that no essential aut 
mobile parts have yet been included 1 
the list of products for which copper 
will not be available after this year (BW 
—Oct.25'41,p74). 

Prominent in the copper shortage pic 
ture painted by OPM is the revelatior 
that nearly one-third of the countn 
entire copper supply next yeal will be 
absorbed in the enlarged program for 
shell casings. There is little comfort f 
manufacturers in the news that success 
ful experiments with steel casings have 
been completed. Until the copper ban 
came along, the automobile industry 
had worried more about steel supplies 
for nondefense production than any 
other raw material. 

e 50 Lb. per Car—There is an average 
of 50 lb. of copper in every automobile 
Biggest single item is the radiator. Brass 
radiators have been tried but they are 
bulkier than copper and since brass 1s 
composed of seven parts of copper to 
three of zinc (also tight), the saving 1s 


small. Steel, even if it were obtaimable, 
would be even more bulky. 

Ihe automobile industry in a good Am 
vear uses more than 140,000 tons ot wee 
copper. Production has already been ¢ ligh 
dered cut more than 50%. But U 
Washington last week experts wh: A 
following the OPM situation closely tor the 
its effect on the automobile industry tan 


+ he 


wondered if copper might not yet be equ 
the bottleneck which would force the in 


ing 
dustry to slash passenger car output even G 
further. Some of them frankly predicted 

Bus 
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that such a measure might be expected 
in the next three or four months. They 
yinted out that equally important 
quantities of nickel, aluminum, zinc, 
and lead would be saved and that OPM 
has made it plain that the copper ban is 
but the first of a series of new restric- 
tions that can be expected in the next 
few months. 
Supply Situation—Leaders in the in- 
dustry were less pessimistic. There has 
been a swelling wave of criticism among 
this country’s industrialists over the 
fact that Germany is carrying out its 
huge and highly successful armament 
program with no more than 115,000 
tons of copper a year, while the United 
States has more than 1,050,000 tons 
available at home this year, plus im- 
ports of about 600,000 tons. This, they 
claim, should provide enough copper 
to cover the country’s essential defense 
needs and leave a reasonable margin to 
cover the limited requirements of the 
curtailed automobile industry. 

Exactly what the copper supply situa- 
tion is in the automobile industry is 
anybody’s guess. Insiders insist that the 
big producers have fairly large supplies 
of semifinished products. Stocks of 
raw copper, on the other hand, are prob- 
ably much smaller than they were early 
this summer, for a number of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers have ceased buy- 
ing since it became necessary to list 
holdings before being allowed a priority 


on any new purchases of the metal. 
@ Working Off Stocks—And now that 
the new copper ban defines a “mini- 
mum practicable working inventory” as 
enough copper to maintain operations 
for 60 days, big users are working off 
their accumulated stocks to meet this 
new OPM requirement. 

This explains the nervousness that 

has been evident in the automobile in- 
dustry for the last two weeks. Since 
Donald Nelson was made exccutive 
director of the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board, he has made it plain 
to all that he intends to speed up the 
defense program, whatever the cost to 
civilian business. 
@ Moving Cautiously—With that warn- 
ing, the automobile industry is moving 
cautiously. Present supplies of copper 
will not keep passenger car production 
going even at present limited capacity 
for more than a few months. OPM’s 
next move will give the tipoff to what's 
ahead. 

Those familiar with Washington’s 
plans point out that it is on the auto- 
mobile industry more than any other 
that defense executives can depend for 
getting the expanded output demanded 
by the new program. That’s why tight- 
lipped executives in the corridors of the 
New Social Security Building, where 
OPM is housed, now speak openly of 
the possibility of complete curtailment 
of passenger car output next year. 


SPEED-UP IN TANKS 


American Car & Foundry Co. last 
week completed delivery of its 2,000th 
light tank (in the line above) to the 
U.S. Army. It was only Aug. 2 when 
the company delivered its 1,000th 
tank—so in three months it has 
equaled its production for the preced- 
ing 12 months. 

The necessity of speeding up the 
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Revising Rationing 

SPAB seeks to simplify 
civilian allocations. One among 
many hurdles is finding base 
for consumer curtailment. 


More precise methods for handling 
the allocation of scarce materials to non 
defense industries are being worked out 
in Washington. The high command 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board and the Priorities Division of 
OPM-—is ready to recognize that certain 
amounts of scarce materials absolute], 
must go into civilian uses and to sc¢ 
to it that manufacturers get those 
amounts. But the program involves fix 
ing the amounts at the irreducible mini 
mum of civilian use and cutting down 
civilian industry to that minimum 
forthwith. 

The guarantee of supplies on that 
basis would mean climination of pri 
ority ratings lower than A-10. ‘The rat 
ings from B-1 to B-8 have been of littl 
or no use anyhow, so there isn’t much 
sense in issuing them. What it comes 
down to is this. The A ratings will con 
tinue to take precedence, but an effort 
will be made to prevent the A’s from 
grabbing off all the scarce materials to 
the exclusion of civilian demand. ‘Then 
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tank program was on President Roose- 
velt’s mind last week too. In discuss- 
ing the new U. S. “victory” military 
program, he suggested doubling our 
tank production schedule to exceed 
2,000 a month, for medium tanks 
alone. To keep production at that 
pace the steel sheet and steel plate 
required for tanks would obviously 
have to come from steel-producing 
facilities now supplying auto plants. 


Chrysler, Ford, and General Motors 
are reportedly discussing a plan to pool 
manufacturing resources to increase 
the output of medium tanks. Such 
cooperation could bring the output of 
the three companies to about 3,000 
tanks a month. So far Chrysler is the 
only one of the three in production 
on tanks. It has already exceeded its 
initial objective of five tanks a day, is 
on its way to 15, looking to 25. 
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whatever is left for civilian uses will be 
rationed. 

@Some Hurdles—There are several 
tough hurdles to be got over. How is 
the irreducible minimum to be de- 
termined? Can enough copper and zinc 
and iron and steel and alcohol and 
chlorine be made available to satisfy 
such minimum demand? And, if the 
matcrials can be found, who is to de- 
termine thé method and handle the 
rationing within each industry? 

rhose problems are knotty enough 
so that few in SPAB or elsewhere look 
for an carly promulgation of a hard-and- 
fast plan. However, the exploration is 
going forward at a great rate, as Albert 
J. Browning, special assistant to SPAB’s 
executive director, Donald M. Nelson, 
told the hardware manufacturers and 
jobbers at their recent joint convention. 
@ Civilian “Musts”—Pointing out that 
individual allocations to small manufac- 
turers had proved utterly impossible, he 
promised some new form of rationing. 
“Regardless of defense needs,” he said, 
“there are certain minimum quantities 
of these scarce materials which our 
civilian economy must have.” 

These minimum quantities, however, 

are going to be a long way short of 
what everybody would like to have, so 
Mr. Browning warns that “if you are 
going to restrict the amounts of a raw 
material which the different industries 
may have, it is necessary to curtail opera- 
tions at the finished-goods end. We 
can put up with a lot of relatively mild 
shortages and restrictions for 5, 10 or 
15 years, if we want to. Or we can take 
a big dose and get it over with quickly.” 
@ Apparent Solution- Nobody in Wash- 
ington likes to be specific about it, but 
the solution appears to lie in sharp cur- 
tailment of a myriad consumer products, 
and then making available enough raw 
materials to meet this reduced schedule. 
Some of this type of scheduling was 
involved in the 50% cut in automobile 
production, but the experts in Wash- 
ington never have looked at the remain- 
ing 50% as an irreducible minimum. 
The idea under the new plan would be 
to cut as far as civilian welfare permits 
at once, and then see to it that the 
car makers get enough scarce materials 
to fill the reduced schedule—sans gad- 
gets and bright trim. (No such guaran- 
tee of materials is, incidentally, inherent 
in the 50% automobile schedule.) 

This is, of course, all part of the 
decreasing emphasis on the Priorities 
Division's “P” orders and mounting 
concentration on the “M” orders. At 
the outset, the Army and Navy were 
given the right of way through prefer- 
ence ratings. As materials became more 
and more scarce, the issuance of priori- 
ties in the form of preference rating 
certificates for vital “indirect defense” 
uses had to be expanded through one 
P order after another, until there now 
are more than 60 of them. 


Meanwhile, scarcities grew in various 
commodities; one after another these 
were subjected to allocation through the 
issuance of M orders. In other words, 
the P orders cover end products. ‘They 
are issued to enable the prime contrac- 
tor to get the supplies he needs to pro- 
duce the goods, and filter down from 
the top. The M orders start at the op- 
posite end of the production machine 
and govern allocation of raw materials 
at the bottom. 

Most of the P orders carry ratings 

from AA to A-10, and these will not be 
disturbed in the new setup. But the 
abortive effort to facilitate production 
of nondefense goods by putting B rat- 
ings on various types of products will 
be abandoned. 
@ Farm Implements—Production of new 
farm implements, for example, was 
given a blanket rating of B-1. This was 
helpful in getting steel, but it was 
utterly useless in trying to obtain the 
scarcer metals. The implement makers 
had to run to Washington for an emer- 
gency allocation every time they needed 
a few hundred pounds of this or a few 
tons of that. 

It now looks as though their produc- 
tion might be subjected to a modest cur- 
tailment (the farmer will still be pam- 
pered, whether to get votes or produc- 
tion of food out of him, but not so 
much as in the past). After the cut in 
output is decided upon, the producer 
no longer will have to rely on a B-] 
rating to meet the reduced schedule, but 
rather will be given specified amounts 
of the scarce materials, perhaps through 
an allotment to be divided up by an 
industry committee, 
eA 1932 Base?—In various efforts to 
find a basis for civilian curtailment, 
there has been much toying with a 1932 
base (always remembering that there 
would have to be many, many excep- 
tions to allow for cases where undue 


hardship would be imposed). ‘| 
a year when the production of 
(largely for consumption) hit 
minimum, when the nationa] 
reached its depression low of $4 
000,000. And if civilian consy 
by some rule-of-thumb devic« 
down to that level and if the 
income is boosted by defense o; 
to the much-talked-of estimate of < 
000,000,000, then the country 
devoting 60% of its industrial 
to arms. But a footnote deserve ce 
Under such a scheme, durable consume, 
goods will suffer greater curt ment 
than nondurable consumer goods. |p 
deed, foodstuffs will run higher than 
the '32 level in any allocation scheme 
Finally, the thing to remem) 
that, even though the pending 
to get more rather than less of the scarce 
raw materials for companies that are 
being squeezed, the whole thing rest 
on the issuance of a lot more “LL,” order 
—and the Priorities Division’s “{” 
stands for limitation on production, 


Export Flagstop 


U.S. rushes first of big 
inland depots, at which military 


cargoes will be made up, avert- 
ing port congestion and hazards. 


Piers crammed with battle supplies, 
food, and troops were the bottleneck of 
1918. Goods from factories rolled di- 
rectly to the wharves, were piled atop 
others awaiting shipment.  Brass-hats 
kept fingers crossed to ward off disaster. 
This time Uncle Sam, mindful of the 
recent Brooklyn pier fire and cognizant 
of the vulnerability of major ports to 
bombers, has gone to work on a rem- 
edy. Rapidly taking shape at Marietta, 


First of the big inland depots to serve 
as temporary storage centers for lease- 
lend goods is the $8,000,000 Marietta, 


Pa., depot on the Susquehanna River 
—far from the crowded docks and 
piers of the metropolitan coastal areas. 
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Eight of the most commonly used plans 
for handling payrolls and providing 
figures for Social Security and wage 
statistical reports are illustrated in this 
booklet. These plans are adaptable to 
any size and type of business. 


This booklet illustrates sixteen of the 
most practical material and production 
control plans used in business today. 
The plans vary according to the needs 
of each type of business. 


FIGURES 


are vital to 


DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


Less in the public mind than the machinery 
of production—but equally vital to the 
national defense effort—is the machinery 
of control that handles the payrolls, 
expedites the movement of men and 
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materials, and furnishes statistical infor- 
mation on which to base quick decisions. 


Both industry and government rely on 
Burroughs machines to supply such in- 
formation while it is news, not history— 
and to do it in less time, with less effort, at 
less cost. 


The booklets illustrated above have 
already helped hundreds of others. Write 
for your gratis copies today. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6865 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


I should like the payroll accounting booklet ();: 


Name. 


Street 


] material and production control booklet (. 


City- 
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SHORT-ORDER AIRPORTS 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp. used a novel construction 
technique to build an airport at its brand-new 500,000 
sq. ft. factory in Johnsville, Pa.—which will enable it to 
make immediate deliveries of planes from the plant. 
Since there was no time to build an ordinary airfield, 
Brewster used a “soil stabilization” method, in which 
cement is added to the soil in small quantities (left, 
above), mixed with water, and the resultant paste is 
packed down (right, above) to form a pavement. Analysis 
of the soil to determine the exact amount of cement 
needed is the key to the process. Engineers estimate that 
the pavement at the Brewster plant will be good for ten 
years. 

In Hoffman, N. C., next week a new type of portable 
landing field (right) will go into operation, during the 
Carolina maneuvers of the First Army. Developed by 
the Engineer Equipment Board, under the direction of 
the Army's Chief of Engineers, it is made up of 36,000 


steel mats which can be laid down on any soil surface 
in interlocking rows to produce a level mat 3,000 ft 
long and 150 ft. wide. All types of Army planes will us: 
it for landings and take-offs to test its effectiveness 


Pa., 25 miles below Harrisburg on the 
Susquehanna River, is a vast $8,000,- 
000 regulating depot, a temporary de- 
pository for lease-lend goods, removed 
from metropolitan coastal areas. Here in 
the stronghold of war-hating Amish- 
Mennonite farmers, 2,000 workmen have 
been busy night and day since Aug. 18, 
striving to complete six mammoth ware- 
houses and ten open areas—3,000,000 
square feet of storage space in all—by the 
end of December. 

@ Work Done to Date—Six miles of 
fencing already encircle the 470-acre 
reservation; two of the one-story ware- 
houses, 960 by 180 feet each, are nearly 
finished, the other four under way. 
Rollers are smoothing off huge asphalt 
oblongs for the open storage, packing 
down eight miles of macadam roads. A 
large section of the 18.7 miles of track 
system has been laid. 

Under the plan, partly original, partly 
borrowed from the supply procedure of 
European nations including Germany, 
most lease-lend material, with the ex- 
ception of munitions, will be sent to the 
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completed depot by manufacturers in 
the Middle Atlantic States, and from 
automotive plants in the Detroit area. 
A depot personnel of 700 to 1,000 Civil 
Service employees will sort material into 
ship cargo lots to facilitate freight move- 
ment, and, more important, to prevent 
loss by ship disaster of any large mass of 
key material. 
e A Lesson Learned—F or example, truck 
and tank accessories, and repair parts 
are as important in warfare as the ve- 
hicles themselves. During the last war, 
trucks were often loaded on one vessel, 
and parts, packed in mass by manufac- 
turers, were fished out later from the 
mountain of parcels, and put on an- 
other. The sinking of either ship was a 
serious loss. The current plan, packing 
needed parts with every major machine, 
will offset recurrence of such disasters. 
Word of incoming vessels to the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Wilmington, or Baltimore, will be the 
signal to depot crews to begin loading 
freight strings with already made-up 
cargoes. The Army estimates the trains 


will be unloading at any of the named 
ports within 24 hours. 

Another depot of the same capacity is 

to be built at Voorheesville, ten miles 
west of Albany, to act as an additional 
feeder for New York, and to supply 
Boston. There is talk of six others: two 
for the South, two for the Mississippi 
Valley, and two for the West Coast. 
@ Wood for Steel—Warchouses at the 
Marietta project, which is on a main 
freight line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, are of fireproof brick construc- 
tion, have 16 large freight doors each 
on box car level, but include little steel 
in their makeup. Wood has been used 
for trusses, and supporting beams. 

Fire and guard houses, motor repair 
shops, fuel stations, an administration 
and checking building, and a control 
tower for light and power are part of 
the depot’s complement, but no living 
quarters are to be provided. Little 
Marietta, its population of 2,000 al- 
ready up 25%, expects its current boom 
to last when the depot personnel sup- 
plants the present work crews. 
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1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
« nearly 29,000,000 policyholders 
in the United States and Canada. 
To serve these policyholders in their 
own localities requires a highly effi- 
cient system. Experience has shown 
the Agency System to be the most 
effective and economical. 


What an Agency 
System looks like 


This is the Tower of Metropoli- 
«e tan’s Home Office building in 
New York City. The headquarters 
for Metropolitan’s Agency System 
are located in this building. In addi- 
tion, there are two Head Offices, one 
in Ottawa, Canada, and the other in 
San Francisco. 


Scenes such as this educational 
«meeting for fieldmen are com- 
mon in District Offices. Field Train- 
ing Instructors, who assist in this 
educational work to improve Met- 
ropolitan’s service, operate from the 
Home and Head Offices, but in the 
field they work under the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Territory 
to which thev are assigned. 


This shows a typical District Office, the 
« hub of the Agency System. Ter- 
ritories are divided into Districts, 
each in charge of a manager who, in 
addition to his other duties, super- 
vises the work of the agents. The 
District Office, with its manager, 
assistant managers, agents, and office 
clerks, might be called a “service 
station” for local policyholders. 


Metropolitan has divided the United 
e States and Canada into 10 Ter- 
ritories. Each is headed by a Super- 
intendent of Agencies who super- 
vises field service to policyholders, 
conservation of existing insurance, 
and production of new business in 
his territory. 


— 


6 Assistant managers, besides their of- 
* fice work, help to train agents to 
serve existing policyholders, ana- 
lyze insurance needs, and sell insur- 
ance to fill those needs. They try to 
visit, with the agents, as many pol- 
icyholders as possible in the Dis- 
trict at least once a year. 


RK 


Districts are divided into smaller 
* areas known as Debits, each in 
charge of an agent, who serves the 
policyholders living in his Debit. 
The size of a Debit is the result of 
what experience has shown to be the 
most efficient operating unit in the 
light of local conditions. 
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Metropolitan has, in the United 
« States and Canada, about 19,000 
agents, 2,500 assistant managers, and 
850 managers, as well as 5,700 of- 
fice clerks. Through them the Com- 
pany maintains direct and constant 
contact with policyholders ... one 
of the chief means of seeing that 
Metropolitan policyholders are 
served faithfully and well. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 43 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Air Superiority 

U.S. aviation industry sets 
record but tougher problems lie 
ahead. Next production phase 
will enlist auto facilities. 


The aircraft industry, without exter- 
nal assistance, has cleared the first hurdle 
in the race for production—a fourfold 
increase in deliveries in 15 months, 
which constitutes a rate of acceleration 
greater than that of any nation at any 
time. Net result of this performance is 
that British aircraft production, plus 
one-half of our own, now outstrips the 
rate of the combined Axis powers ac- 
cording to the most reliable estimates. 

Whereas we were turning out a scant 
500 military planes a month when we 
first woke up to the emergency last 
summer, our Output now is roughly 
2,000 a month. This rate will increase 
to 2,500 next spring, to 3,000 by the 
middle of 1942, to 3,600 early in 1943, 
and probably 4,000 or approximately 
the 50,000 planes-per-year objective in 
1944. And there will have to be a little 
more than two engines and propellers 


for each plane produced. But there are 
much tougher jobs yet to come. ‘The 
next phase of the program requires that 
we maintain the present level of trainer 
production (now about 50%) and in- 
crease the numbers of tactical or com- 
bat ships in the program, with special 
emphasis on long-range bombers of the 
Flying Fortress type. Since the weight 
of one of these huge multi-engined 
ships is approximately double the aver- 
age weight per unit plane for the whole 
program, this will mean an increase in 
pounds of planes produced far out of 
proportion with the actual number of 
aircraft delivered. And substantial re- 
adjustment in the original plans for 
increasing productive capacity of the 
aircraft industry will be required. ‘That 
is where the auto industry comes in. 

The Knudsen plan (BW—May24’41, 
p20), under which certain bombers were 
to be assembled in factories owned by 
the government and operated by air- 
craft manufacturers from sub-assemblies 


‘furnished by the automotive industry, 


provided substantial additional produc- 
tive capacity for the Martin B-26 and 
North American B-25  twin-engined 
types, from new factories at Omaha, 
and Kansas City respectively; and for 
the 4-engined Consolidated B-24, to be 


assembled at Tulsa and Ft. w,. 
plants from Ford-built parts. ‘I hey p,, 
decided to build complete planes a; ,,,: 
as parts at Ypsilanti, which sti!| fy; 
increased the potential capacity fOr the 
B-24, which is now being produceg , 
large quantities at the parent plant » 
Consolidated at San Diego. : 
© Boeing’s B-17—Then, when retumi, 
air force specialists reported that the, 
was a great need for long-rang< bomber 
to carry the war back to Gernany, jp, 
mediate steps were taken to incre 
the capacity for this type still furthe 
and attention was turned to the Boeing 
B-17 Flying Fortress. Boeing alreag, 
had an ambitious expansion progray 
under way, not only at its home plang 
at Seattle, but at its Stearman Divisio, 
at Wichita, Kan. So it was decided thy 
this new capacity for B-17 productio, 
be augmented by use of the new plang 
of Douglas at Long Beach, and Veg 
at Burbank, in Southern Califomy 
Several other aircraft manufacturers ¢. 
gaged in making other types were aske 
to make sub-assemblies for these aircraft 

This project, known as the BDY 
Program, and the Knudsen Plan, mod 
fied to turn out more four-engined an 
less twin-engined bombers, should begin 
to bear some fruit early next year, but 
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Charts like these put yardsticks on 
American military aviation progress 
by comparing our actual production 
of warplanes and expansion of war- 
plane capacity (see the small circles) 
with estimates made at the beginning 


22 


of the year (BW —Jan.4'41,p16), when 
the curves projecting the American 
production and expansion programs 
were drawn. Business Week's associ- 
ated magazine, Aviation, from which 
the data are taken, notes that, al- 


though current British and Germat 
production figures cannot be used, the 
estimates of output for both nations 
are based on the same key factors o! 
floor-space and man-hours as that of 
the United States. 
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WHO TAKES THE BLAME FOR A 


COST TIME, MONEY AND GOOD WILL 


Who’s to blame? Who knows? The one 
sound answer is a packaging method and 
material that give utmost protection against 
the inevitable hazards of transit ~— moisture, 
dirt and rough handling. 

FIBREEN is cutting down shipping 
claims wherever goods move. It is replacing 
other materials — saving time and money. 
It’s serving practically all industries, big and 
small —carrying commodities and merchan- 
dise of all types — and is also filling a real 
need in even the smallest shipping rooms. 

It's tough —stands scuffing, wear and hard 
knocks. It’s waterproof —absolutely impervi- 
Ous to moisture, dust or dirt. It’s pliable, 


ERVING INDUSTRY... 


clean, easy to use, and not expensive.Can be 
used asa self-wrap or as a lining material. 

FIBREEN, backed by the experi- 
ence and research facilities of The 
Sisalkraft Co., solves thousands of difficult 
problems of packaging and protection. 

Why not check your shipping and pack- 
aging methods with The Sisalkraft Co., 
recognized leader in the field? Sugges- 
tions and sufficient FIBREEN for your 
own trial and experiment will be supplied 
without obligation. Write, telling us what 
you ship, and how you now package it. 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: 

TWO layers of 

strong kraft, reen- 

forced with TWO 

layers of crossed 

sisal fibers embed- 

ded in TWO layers 

of special asphalr— 

all combined under heat and pressure 

FIBREEN is pliable and clean — will 
not scuff — stands an astonishing 
amount of abuse and exposure. It is used 
either as a wrapping or a lining material 


Soak it—twist it—try to tear it! 


nt” 


oa 
WHERE THE GOVERNMENT IS BUILDING ITS OWN DEFENSE PLANTS 


KEY: 
EB Shell-loading plants 
Ei small arms ammunition 
ey Bag-loading plants 
A io and i nitrate 
El Smokeless powder 
| 6 | Explosives (TNT, DNT, Toluol) Ed Chemical warfare 
Bd Oleum By Arsenal Expansion 
EB Activated carbon (gas masks) EE Bomber assembly plants 
(for name of town and valve of plont see same number in tabie below) 


This map shows the location— tion), and (3) defense plants or facili- Monroe, Ind........ 8,730,000 
largely between the Alleghenies and ties built, financed, and operated Muscle Shoals, Ala.. 6,500,000 
the Missouri, you will note—of those wholly by private companies. South Point, Ohio... (newly an- 
defense plants which are being built The mapped list of “the govern- nounced, no value) 
by and for the government with gov- _ment’s own defense plants” includes: . Smokeless Powder 
ernment money and either run by i navconagar Ind.... peso 
the government or for it by private ora wiacauga, Ala....... 2,869,000 
pron operating said dame o- oeomeenae cones Choteau, Okla...... 62,471,000 


. ; Ravenna, Ohio...... 39,644,000 : ’, - 
ment contracts. You can identify tc al arnt oe Radford, Va........ 35,000,000 
each plant by noting its number and Burlington, Iowa.... 35,654,000 . Explosives (TNT, DNT, Toluol) 
its location in a given state and then Wilmington, Ill..... 33,780,000 Chattanooga, Tenn... 34,245,732 
referring to the same number in the La Porte, Ind....... 32,018,000 Joliet, Ill........... 32,079,967 
eleven classifications of plants given Marion, Ill......... 28,626,000 Childersburg, Ala.... 25,760,000 
: Pt TRE NAD Parsons, Kan 28.537.000 Weldon Springs, Mo. 25,455,000 
in the table herewith. rSOMS, KAN.......- »29/, 4 
‘These plants comprise one of four Milan, Tenn........ 23,756,000 Sandusky, Obio...... 20,000,000 
+ A Paice - , Jacksonville, Atk... .. 21,997,000 Bay Town, Texas.... 10,760,000 
bond clas of aitions which the fo acess 145000 ‘own Po ae 
defense gr $ mak A} ; tract, “several” million dollars) 
industrial plant roster of the United = 2. — Arms 5 penne ™ on 400 Powel 
States. The others are (1) defense t. Louis, Mo....... 107, lice ——* 
; ; . i iis , 77695 C hill, T nea 340,000 
plants or facilities built by private Salt Lake City, Utah. 17,769,597 —" on a9" 


companies for operation by them but — ipa is arats . Activated Carbon (Gas Masks) 
; .Paul, Minn...... ,661, er 
financed by the government with Fostoria, Ohio....... 1,000,000 


é: Denver, Colo....... 13,206,390 ES ; 
titles remaining in government hands a City, Mo...... 7,500,000 Zanesville, Ohio. . ... 1,000,000 


under a variety of contract arrange- 3. Bag-Loading Plants . Chemical Warfare 
» 9 fe > ‘ ilith ° 3 n 7 
ments, (2) defense plants or facilities Talladega, Ala....... 20,000,000 Huntsville, Ala...... 33,606,000 


built by private week wre" for opera- Charlestown, Ind.... 17,600,000 . Arsenal Expansion 

tion by them but orginally financed Flora, Miss......... 12,778,000 Ogden, Utah........ 10,000,000 

by the British or the French govern- Pulaski, Va......... 11,876,390 Edgewood, Md...... 6,000,000 

ment for production of war materials , , Indian Head, Md.... 3,500,000 
4. Ammonia and Ammonium Nitrate 


specifically for its account (the finan- Morgantown, W.Va. 31,500,000 11. Bomber Assembly Plants 


cial obligation now having been taken Louisiana, Mo....... 18,382,000 Fort Worth, Texas.. 10,511,000 
over in many cases by the United Baxter Springs, Kan.. 17,700,000 Tulsa, Okla......... 10,476,400 


Type and Location Cost 


States government on the same basis West Henderson, Ky. 14,700,000 Omaha, Neb........ 10,300,000 
as used in the preceding classifica- Marche, Ark........ 9,987,860 Kansas City, Mo.... 7,000,000 
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POWER FOR ALCOA 


Though engineers had to move part 
of a mountain and divert a river, 14 
months from the contract-letting date 
power began flowing from the new 
Glenville, N. C., water power plant of 
the Nantahala Power Co., subsidiary 
of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 


ica. The 22,500-kw. plant will pro- 
duce enough power to make alumi- 
num for 400 heavy bombers a year. 
Current from Glenville goes out over 
high tension lines ascending North 
Carolina-Tennessee mountains to the 
new aluminum plant, located three 
and one-half miles away, in Alcoa, 
Tenn. (BW —Oct.25'41,p28). 


the maximum objectives are not likely 
to be attained before the summer or fall 
of 1942. 

¢ Engines and Propellers—Most of the 
remaining automotive contribution will 
be engine and propeller capacity and in 
this phase of the work we may expect 
somewhat earlier results. Buick, with its 
$123,200,000 worth of engine orders is 
beginning to turn out Pratt & Whitney 
1200 hp. Twin Wasps at Melrose Park 
and by the end of this year production 
should be well under way, expanding to 
a peak in the spring of 1942. ‘Ten thou- 
sand employees will then be at work at 
Melrose Park and 5,000 at the parts 
plant at Flint. Chevrolet was assigned 
to the same engine more recently and 
now has $88,000,000 in orders, but is 
still in the plant-building stage at Buf- 
falo and ‘Tonawanda, N. Y., where $37,- 
161,530 worth of plant capacity is un- 
der construction. Production cannot be 
expected until late in 1942. 

Ford is now producing some 2,000 
hp. Pratt & Whitney models at the new 
River Rouge plant and is scheduled to 
reach 40 per day some time next year. 
These engines are earmarked for the 
Republic =P-47 Thunderbolt Pursuit 
Plane and the Curtiss-Wright C-55 
twin-engined Army Transport, both of 
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which will take an important part in 
our expanded air forces. 

e@ Studebaker Plants—l’ools and = ma- 
chines are moving into three new Stude- 
baker plants aggregating more than I,- 
500,000 sq. ft. and costing $50,000,000, 
at South Bend, Chicago, and Ft. Wayne. 
Production on the Wright 1,700 hp. 
and 1,200 hp. engines should be under 
way in the spring of 1942, with an ulti- 
mate objective of 600 engines monthly. 
Studebaker will work closely with 
Wright's 2,000,000-sq.-ft. plant at Lock- 
land, Ohio, which has been turning out 
engines for several months. 

Packard is starting to bite into a 
$200,000,000 backlog of orders for a 
modified Rolls Royce Merlin engine 
which has been stepped up to 1,300 hp. 
An assembly line is now operating, but 
large-scale production is not expected 
before next spring, when 17,000 men 
will be at work at the Detroit plant. 

The Allison engine shortage is now a 
thing of the past. The present 1,325 
hp. V-12 is to be increased to 1,500 hp. 
and a 2,600 hp., 24 cylinder engine is 
in the experimental stage. Plants ex- 
ceed 1,250,000 sq. ft.; employees, 
10,000; defense orders, $242,000,000. 
@ Other Engine-Makers—Continental at 
Muskegon, Mich., is producing 75 hp. 


engines for trainers and 250 hp. mode! 
for larger tramers and tanks. At D 
troit, Continental is producing 450 hy 
Wright Whirlwind engines 

Additional engine capacity within th 
industry will be furnished by the Ja 
Aircraft Engine Co. at Pottstown, P 
which is building its own engines an 
will build Pratt & Whitney 
under license; by the Ranger Aircraft 
Engine Co. at Farmingdale, L. 1; an 
by Lycoming Division, Aviation Mam 
facturing Corp. at Williamsport, Pa 
@ In the Propeller Field—The great 
pansion of the two parent propell 
manufacturers is going into high geai 
Hamilton Standard’s new plant at Pav 
catuck, R. I., is augmenting the capacity 
of the East Hartford plant and Nash 
Kelvinator will be turning out thes: 
products under license in the old Re 
plants at Lansing, Mich., next spring 
The new plant of Curtiss Propeller at 
Caldwell, N. J., will soon be operating 
at a high percentage of capacity and 
the next step is a new plant at Beaver 
Pa. 

Newcomer in the field is G.M 
Aeroproducts Division at Vandalia 
Ohio, now starting on a $71,800,000 
order for its hydraulically operated hol 
low steel blade propeller, designed for 
center mounting of an aircraft cannon 
in connection with the Allison engin¢ 


Oil Crisis Passes 


British return of tankers 
and adequate seaboard inven- 
tories put an end to restrictions. 
And future pinch is improbable. 


design 


When Petroleum Coordinator Harold 
Ickes abolished restrictions on the sal 
of oil products along the East Coast 
last week, he ended one of the most un 
popular moves of the whole defense pro 
gram. ‘There was an undertone of relief 
in his official announcement. ‘hough 
Mr. Ickes seems to pick fights to sup 
port his reputation as hatchet man for 
the New Deal, there were times during 
the gasoline rumpus when dornicks and 
dead cats came too thick to suit him 

Return by the British of 40 U.S 

tankers for service between the eastern 
seaboard and the Gulf Coast was th« 
major reason for emancipating the oil 
trade. Other factors were greater utiliza 
tion of all transport facilities, and say 
ings in consumption through cuts in de 
liveries to jobbers and through the 
7 p.m to 7 a.m. curfew on retail gas 
stations. 
e Curfew Eulogized—George Gaughan, 
secretary of the Eastern States Gasoline 
Conference, eulogized this curfew as 
“the only good thing that came out of 
the whole program.” 

Dealer organizations in the northeast 
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We started years ago 
to speed 


SHIPMENTS 


Today, tankers discharge their cargoes 25 to 50 per cent faster 
than a few years ago. They save many hours a month, run more 
trips per year, thanks to the oil suction and discharge hose 
you see snaking from deck to pier. In this hose, oil-resistant 
synthetic rubber eliminates the former flow-retarding corru- 
gated metal lining. It provides faster flow, reduces weight, 
lengthens service life. Developed by HEWITT research soon 
after synthetic rubber first became available, this new hose 
was quickly adopted by leading oil companies as a means 
of serving you more efficiently. Similar economies have been 
effected with other types of HEWITT hose for every phase of 
oil production and marketing—from well drilling to the refin- 
eries, to bulk stations, to retail service stations. And through- 
out all American industry, Hewitt-developed rubber products 
—hose, conveyor belting and transmission belting—ore today 


Number One defense items helping to maintain production 
schedules geared to defense time-tables. Our specialized 
experience is at your disposal through your HEWITT distrib- 
utor—listed in Classified Sections of Telephone Directories. 


HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 
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are planning a drive to make 
ings permanent. In Philade! 
of independent oil dealers thy 
| picket stations which stayed 
Said one of these aro) 

“Twelve hours a day, 84 ho 
is long enough for any man t 
his living.” 

@ Healthy Statistics—The hx 
ing of oil statistics following 
Day driving peak made tel 
controls inevitable. For the 
ing Oct. 18, East Coast invent 
only +76,000 bbl. below the « 
1940 figure. ‘They were 9,000 
at the start of the campaign. | 
fuel oil shortage disappeared 
nouncement that stocks of 
mestic) heating oils and heavy 
(for industries, ships, etc. 
2,615,000 bbl. Oct 
Oct. 18. 

Lighter losses of tankers to | 
was the reason for return of | 


between 


| vessels. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| other 25 by Nov. 30. 


Fifteen of the loane 
(which have been making deli 
England at Halifax) were to bi 
the hands of their owners by N 
At one t 


| ain was employing over 80 A 
| tankers in this and other runs 


@ New Tankers Coming—While \\ 


| ington hints at a possible recu 


| levels 


the emergency, the oil indust: 
that by spring new tanker deliy 
have permanently licked any tran 
shortage. Plans for a $75,000,( 
line between Texas and the Nx 


| area will be quietly pigeonhole 


| Harried Truckers 


Though shipments hit peak 
, industry is plagued by 


| rising costs and taxes, and by 
| labor and equipment problems 


One obstacle after another 


| harassed the motor truck industry 


its birth in the early days of th 
mobile age. First it was high « 
equipment and uncertain availabilit 
repairs. After that it was an epide 
of state-erected barriers which restrict 
weights of truck loads and lengt! 
equipment. 

Now, with defense transport d« 
mounting and all types of carriers 
practically to capacity, truckers a1 


ried lest they be forced to reject freight 


because of the same emergency) 
created the boom. Light truck p: 
duction has been chopped somewhat | 
the Office of Production Manag 
and may be sliced further. 

e Yesterday and Today—In 1917 
128,157 trucks were produced. | 
vears later, in 1937, some 893,085 
off production lines. Priorities 


| cates in 1918 could be secured by truck 
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manufacturers who agreed “to sell no 
moto: trucks except for essential uses; 
to sc). to no user an unnecessary num- 
ber of trucks, even for essential uses; to 
discorrage the purchase of any truck to 
replace a usable truck already in service; 
to give maximum encouragement to the 
repail of trucks; and to make monthly 
reports to the Priorities Commissioner. 

Today, truck manufacturers have an 
A-3 priority rating, the same as the rail- 
roads, to obtain materials for production 
of new vehicles and accessories, and 
they have an A-10 rating for procure- 
ment of operating parts. Priorities are 
now being drafted to insure prompt 
handling of defense goods; there is even 
talk of special routing arrangements to 
speed such movements. However, use 
of these depends on war developments. 
eRecord Shipments — Considerable 
cheer was injected into the eighth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., which was 
held in New York City this week, by 
the peak levels attained by shipments 
of goods by motor carriers. ‘The volume 
of revenue freight transported by motor 
truck in September smashed all previous 
records, gained 27% over the Septem- 
ber, 1940, total, the A. T. A. reported 
last Monday. Some 226 motor carriers 
in 39 states transported 1,628,173 tons 
in that one month. 


Executives of operating truck trans- | 


portation companies who attended the 
meeting also found cause for rejoicing 
in the more favorable attitude of state 
legislatures. During the past season, 18 
legislatures approved bills liberalizing 
truck size and weight requirements (BW 
—Jul.5’41,p18) and the industry is em- 
boldened sufficiently to ask the federal 
government for further relief. John L. 
Rogers, member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and chairman of the 
recently-created Central Motor Trans- 
portation Committee, has urged prompt 
congressional approval of legislation au- 
thorizing the ICC to remove all state 
restrictions on the size and weight of 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce. 
® Portent of Troubles—Among all these 
favorable developments, however, there 
lurked a portent of troubles ahead. 
Though freight volume is rising to new 
peaks, costs of doing business are soar- 
ing still more rapidly. Labor costs and 
prices of essential materials and equip- 
ment are skyrocketing. Taxes have been 
lifted on all fronts. 

Another adverse factor, about which 
the delegates to the A. T. A. convention 
exchanged views, is the labor situation. 
The demand for labor has risen with 
the — volume boost, but the labor 
supply has been cut by selective service 
and the lure of jobs with better hours 
and high overtime pay. 

To offset rising costs, some large 
truck operators and regional trucking 
associations plan to seek ICC approval 
of higher freight charges. 
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“Why all the enthusiasm — just 


to gain a minute?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


Operator: “Well, they say it’s the minutes gained here and the minutes 
gained there that are making our defense industries outproduce all previous 
records.” 


Little Man: “Ye-e-s-s . . . but can shells and battleships and bombers be built 
any quicker because of this Nationat Accounting Machine?” 


Operator: “You bet they can! The boss says co-ordination of this whole busi- 
ness depends on the office—and so office production can’t be allowed to lag 


behind plant production.” 


Little Man: “Hm-m, I get it. These up-to-the-minute labor, material and ac- 
counting records are needed in order to maintain maximum plant production.” 


Operator: “Sure! The boss says management, finance, labor and production 
all depend on these records and reports .. . and these Narionats have a way 
of helping us gain a few minutes here and there every hour, even though we 
thought we were going as fast as possible before.” 


Little Man: “That is something . . . tell me more.” 


Operator: “Sorry, no time now .. . I’m on defense work. . . . Better call the 


Nationat people for the whole story.” 


m INVESTIGATE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 


©. « DAYTON, OHIO 


writh Signing Machines 
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Woolgrowers Ire 


After winning label law, 
they find new threats raised by 
defense. Henderson's promotion 
of reused fiber is resented. 


Woolgrowers settled back with a 

heartfelt sigh of relief when the Wool 
Products Labeling Act went into effect 
last July 14, after some 40 years of 
congressional wrangling. Although it 
wasn't as stringent as _hard-lobbying 
growers had as to make it, the act 
accomplished their basic objective by 
requiring that consumers be informed, 
not only of the exact wool content of 
articles they purchased, but also as to 
whether that wool was virgin, reproc- 
essed (mill ends, manufacturers’ and 
tailors’ clippings, etc., which have been 
shredded, redyed, and converted into 
new fabric), or reused (rags, old cloth- 
ing, etc., which have gone through the 
same process). 
@ Promotion Planned—Growers figured 
they could rest on their legislative lau- 
rels and, with the acts as their textbook, 
dig into the job of getting the consum- 
ing public to put a premium on wool, 
most particularly, on virgin wool. 

Now there are portents that the exi- 

gencies of defense may knock the props 
out from under the growers’ promotion 
program while it’s still a-borning. Nota- 
bly, growers are “depressed” by indica- 
tions that Price Administrator Leon 
Ilenderson, with an eye on the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook and the government 
conservation program, has taken on the 
job of promoting reused wool. 
@ Henderson on Wool—Just after the 
labeling act went into effect, the coun- 
try’s biggest department store, R. H. 
Macy & Co. of New York, and the coun- 
try’s biggest manufacturer of woolen 
cloth, American Woolen Co., snapped 
up a quote from Henderson and repro- 
duced it in newspaper ads. Henderson’s 
statement: 

“Most people jump to the conclusion 
that if an article is ‘100 per cent wool,’ 
meaning all new wool, it is better than 
an article containing some of the other 
classes or other fibers, but this is not 
necessarily true. ‘The United States 
Army, for instance, after the most strin- 
gent tests, has specified overcoat mate- 
rial made of 65 per cent new wool 
and 35 per cent reprocessed or reused 
wool... . Consumers should not feel it 
necessary to buy articles made only of 
new wool.” 

@ Growers Get Mad—With a few excep- 
tions, retailers and cloth manufacturers 
have opposed the labeling act, and par- 
ticularly the provisions distinguishing 
between new and reworked wool. The 
fact that government officials are pro- 
viding ammunition for the opposition 


camp has growers boiling mad. So far, 
cfforts to persuade Henderson to retract 
ave been unsuccessful, and growers 
have had to content themselves with 
claiming that he picked as his example 
the only instance in which the govern- 
ment failed to require all new wool. 

There have been other pinpricks. ‘lhe 

Department of Agriculture’s Consum- 
ers’ Guide has pointed out that virgin 
wool isn’t necessarily good and that re- 
processed and reclaimed wool isn’t 
necessarily inferior. Dr. Robert Brady 
of OPA’s consumer division recently 
told a group of New York clothing deal- 
ers that wool wasn’t the only fiber suit- 
able for men’s and boys’ suits—that spun 
rayon, cotton, and other fibers often 
would do just as well, or better. 
@ No Shortage—Yet—All these straws 
in the wind make growers suspect that 
defense officials not only are trying to 
stretch the consumer dollar, but are also 
priming the public for a wool shortage 
and trying to conserve supplies for mili- 
tary needs. 

Figures show that if there’s any wool 
shortage it’s still in the future tense. 
Wool is now the only fiber that hasn't 
been price-fixed, put under an alloca- 
tion program, or otherwise subjected to 
government control. Currently, wool 
consumption is hitting new highs; 332,- 
200,000 Ib. apparel wool, scoured basis 
(wool loses 40%-60% of its weight in 
scouring), were used in the first cight 


months of 1941, exceeding arya] 
sumption for any year since | )]§ 
record-breaking imports are } 
the supply-demand equilibri, 
@ Consunption Up—For the pag ... 
years, U.S. wool consumption },; , 

aged 665,000,000 Ib. annua 
virgin state, unscoured), and 
producers have supplied the | 
Estimates are that consumption + 

year will be up to 900,000,000 jp. 

better with the Army alone tak ing aby: 
372,000,000 Ib. Domestic | j 
will run to around 400,000, 
shorn wool, plus, maybe, 75,() 
of pulled wool. Imports will 
the difference. 

South America (mostly ' 
and Uruguay) and the Britis}; Empin 
supply almost the entirety of U.S. y 
imports. The Good Neighbor tn¢ 
policy and the British need for dol 
exchange now are turning the im 
curve into a straight line—going up. | 
the first seven months of this year. ; 
ports of apparel wool for consumpt 
showed a four-fold increase—4(0, 
000 Ib., against 107,000,000 Ib. in th 
same period last year. 

@ Spur Imports—A continued high | 

of imports has been insured by a tang 
slash in the new Argentine trade treat 
(BW—Oct.25'41,p80) which reduc 
duties on the coarser grades | 1¢ per 

To spur U.S. demand, England ha 
pegged the price of British Empix 
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OPM’S CHICAGO CLINIC 


Army procurement officers from all 
branches of the service were on hand 
to tell their needs to small business- 
men at the defense production clinic 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
last week. (Above, a representative of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps shows 
off a sheepskin-lined parka for use by 


soldiers in extreme cold.) The clint 
was intended to bring defense bu 
ness to small businessmen in the Mi 
west. As in the clinics sponsored b 
OPM in other sections, represent! 
tives of large concerns, prime (Ol 
tractors, staged exhibits of the cletens 
goods they were making so small bus 
nessmen could find out what pat’ 
they could provide them with 
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Will heat-parched air take its toll from 
you this winter? In decreased personnel 
efficiency, in slowed down work and time 
lost, you pay its heavy cost. 


Greater susceptibility to colds... parched 
skin and creaking furniture . . . all are 
warnings that indoor air in winter needs 
healthful humidity restored. 
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START LIVING in healthful, humidified air with 
the new Carrier Humidifier. A compact hand- 
some Walnut cabinet, completely portable, 
that actually restores moisture to indoor air 
. . . benefits an entire home, office or apart- 
ment. Plugit in anywhere like a lamp—and ina 


few moments, you'll feel an amazing difference. 


NO SPRAY— NO DAMPNESS. The Carrier 
Humidifier incorporates an exclusive Carrier 
development: pre-evaporation. Moisture is 
absorbed by the air before it leaves the cabinet. 
There is no misty spray . . . no excessive 
dampness. Your rooms receive only as much 


moist air as they need. Two attractive models. 


Gone is the sharp, disturbing, heat-parched In better health and property protection 


dryness. Instead, you feel a soft and healthful —_—. . . in fuel savings too— you'll profit from the 


re clink 
se bu humidity . . . the invigorating air of Spring. Carrier Humidifier. Mail the coupon now! 
he Mid 
ored hy Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 138W 
: “Weather Makers to the World” 
CSeliid 
resen Please rush FREE BOOKLET describing the new 
ne Col . Carrier Humidifier containing the Pre-Evaporator. | 
, f The Navy rae one of U. S. Navy’s most understand this obligates me in no way. 
ceteris ° 
iT coveted honors was awarded to Carrier 
Ty 
management and employees for out- 


it part standing production of Navy ordnance. 
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Defense Business Checklist 


@Army Buying—The Quartermaster 
Corps, in line with revised Army pro- 
curement policies, has announced sev- 
eral changes in buying procedure, the 
most important of which are: (1) Quar- 
termaster Corps awards will be made on 
a regional basis. (2) Prices will no longer 
be the sole dominating factor in making 
awards. In carrying out the first part of 
the new policy, maximum quantities 
awarded to any bidder will be limited, 
and awards will be made to as many 
regions, and to as many suppliers in each 
region, as is practicable. Quartermaster 
procurement districts for regional distri- 
bution of awards will be located at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Jeffersonville (Ind.), Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Antonio, and San Francisco. 


@ Glycerine Ceiling—Glycerine, an in- 
dustrial chemical vital to production of 
high explosives and to the manufacture 
of innumerable other defense and civil- 
ian articles, has been brought under 
ceiling prices sharply below current lev- 
els by OPA Price Schedule No. 38. The 
schedule, which becomes effective Nov. 
10, establishes base maximum prices of 
ll4¢ per Ib. for crude glycerine (80% 
glycerol) and 18¢ per Ib. for the refined 
type. These compare with prices of 18¢ 
for crude and 214¢ for refined now 
being quoted by refiners for fourth 
quarter delivery. 


@ Repair Parts—Deliveries of necessary 
repair parts and accessories for all regis- 
tered and certificated civilian-operated 
airplanes have been granted an A-10 
preference rating by OPM’s Priorities 
Division, in an amendmént to Supple- 
mentary Order P-6-a. The original sup- 
plementary order, issued July 21, as- 
signed the A-10 rating to deliveries of 
airplanes, as well as repair parts and 
accessories, to specified types of aviation 
activity, including civilian pilot training 
program schools, airline instrument train- 
ing schools, other schools approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
home guard units, pipeline patrol, state 
and city police, power line patrol, patrol 
activities by any governmental agency, 
and experimental projects approved by 
the CAA. Deliveries to dealers for sale 
to any of these also carry the A-10 
rating. The amendment extends this 
aid to dealers supplying any operator 
of registered and certificated aircraft. 


@ Waste Paper—Because the current 
supply of waste paper is inadequate to 
meet the needs of eastern producers of 
paperboard and roofing materials, a 
limitation order restricting by 10% the 
consumption of waste paper by eastern 
mill plants has been issued by Priorities 
Director Nelson. The order affects paper- 
board and roofing mill plants in the area 
east of a line running from the Cana- 
dian border through and including Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, and Tallahassee to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The order went into 
effect at 7 a.m., E.S.T., Oct. 25, and 


will end at 7 a.m., E.S.T., Nov. 22, 
1941. During that period, consumers— 
defined as any mill or plant using waste 
paper in the production of paperboard 
or roofing mill products in the East—are 
required to cut production 10% below 
a weekly average determined on the basis 
of a previous consumption period, 


@ Electric Alloy Steel—Construction of 
the first plant in the country specific- 
ally designed for the production of elec- 
tric alloy steel has been recommended 
to the RFC by OPM Director General 
William §S. Knudsen. The proposed 
plant, to be located in South Chicago, 
will be operated by the Republic Steel 
Co., and will have a capacity of 504,000 
tons of alloy steel ingots annually, pro- 
ducing 317,000 tons of parts for aircraft 
and ordnance use. 

In the week previous, OPM recom- 
mended the construction of another 
new steel plant near San Francisco, 
capable of turning out 500,000 tons a 
year of plate and 30,000 tons of steel 
castings. The West Coast plant will be 
operated by the Columbia Steel Co., a 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel, and will be 
located at Pittsburg, Calif. Blast fur- 
naces to furnish the pig iron for the 
plant, located at Provo, Utah, have been 
approved by RFC. 


@ Ice Boxes—A 35% reduction in steel 
consumption by the domestic nonme- 
chanical ice refrigerator industry for the 
ie from Sept. 1, 1941, through Dec. 
1, 1941, has been ordered by Priorities 
Director Nelson. The amount of the 
reduction will be based on the monthly 
average of steel used during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. Under 
tentative plans formulated by OPM’s 
Division of Civilian Supply, the reduc- 
tion, at about the same level, will be 
continued through Aug. 31, 1942. 


@ Structural Steel Shapes—An industry- 
wide move for simplification of structural 
steel shapes has been initiated by OPM. 
Purpose of the move, embodied in a re- 
quest to producers, is to avoid tying up 
mills with small miscellaneous rollings 
for odd-sized beams, channels, and an- 
gles frequently ordered. All shapes regu- 
larly used in ship, car, and building 
construction are retained. The number 
of angle shapes will be reduced 50% by 
the action, and beams, channels, and 
other shapes ordinarily used in various 
types of construction almost as much. 
The request becomes effective Feb. 1. 


@ P. S.—Ceiling prices for hides, kips, 
and calfskins have been changed to a 
shipping point basis, a separate price list 
has been set up for Pacific Coast hides, 
and dealers’ commissions have been abol- 
ished by a comprehensive revision of 
OPA Price Schedule No. 9... . Three 
leading producers of wood pulp for sale 
have withdrawn fourth quarter price in- 
creases ranging from $5 to $10 a ton in 
response to an OPA request. 


wool to work out to around $] , }} 
for 64's scoured combing wools, dyty 
paid. This compares with a c rep} 
price of $1.08 per Ib. on the cx 
ble U.S. territory scoured grade 
This pegged British price is a:.othe; 
sore point with American grower. who 
are struggling with higher costs al! along 
the line. British pegging is almost a 
effective as an OPA order in putting 
lid over domestic prices. That’s one rea. 
son why the territory grade has held 
steady at $1.08 since May. The other 
reason is Henderson, who with one 
thing and another is becoming a béte 
noire for domestic wool growers. Last 
spring, when prices seemed to be on the 
upturn, Henderson effectively made 
threatening noises and the move petered 
out; in fact prices dropped 1¢ from 
$1.09 to $1.08. So, while wool is nomi- 
nally moving in a free market, some 
growers who have tried upping their ask- 
ing price have been stuck with an un- 
sold clip. Washington says that, with 
growers getting the highest prices in ]2 
years, there’s no undue suffering. 


ara- 


A Point for Soya 


Millers cheered as their 
flour wins place in Army’s new 
“para-ration” but price and sup- 
ply problems persist. 


The Army’s new vest pocket 3,726- 
calory “para-ration” (BW —Oct.25'41, 
‘ihe has made the millers of soya flour 

appy. Exactly 975 of the calories in 

the new super-diet are supplied by a 
brand new soy-content biscuit, to which 
the military has given the time-honored 
name of pemmican. The soya millers, 
always looking for something to boost 
their product from the status of a health 
food to that of a grocery-store staple, 
think that this is just the recognition 
they have been waiting for. 

Three manufacturers have been work- 
ing on the biscuit: Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., National Biscuit Co., and Miller- 
Parrott Co. of Terre Haute, Ind. A 
bakery batch of the approved pemmican 
contains 103 Ib. wheat flour, 73 |b. 
whole-wheat flour, 100 Ib. low-fat soya 
flour, 112 Ib. whole eggs, 114 Ib. short- 
ening, 70 Ib. fine-cut oatmeal, 32 |b. 
gelatine, 70 Ib. dried skim milk, 24 |b. 
sugar, 12 lb. molasses, 3 Ib. ammonium 
bicarbonate, 33 Ib. salt, and 9 oz. cin- 
namon. 

@ One Disappointment—A sore disap- 
pointment to the soya millers was the 
Army’s decision to omit the original 
10% of soya from the chocolate malted- 
milk tablets on which the Curtis Candy 
Co., Chicago, and the Horlick Co., 
Racine, Wis., have been working. ‘The 
soldier guinea pigs decided that in this 
instance the soya flavor did not blend 
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Surrounded by vast oceans, the 
Americas must keep those oceans free. 
Potential highways of invasion, they must 
be kept highways of commerce. 

Looking far ahead, the American 
aviation industry and the air arms of the 
Army and Navy years ago began develop- 
ing long-range aircraft. With these they 
pioneered routes across the seven seas and 
seven continents, gaining world leader- 
ship in long-range commercial and mili- 
tary operations. 

Today that wealth of experience is 


bearing fruit in the creation of the mighti- 
est long-range striking force the world has 
ever known... rounded out by the new 
Bomber Program. Under this program, 
five hundred giant bombers a month will 
roll off assembly lines, ready to roar away 
on their missions out where defense begins. 
* * * 


All of these bombers are to be 
equipped with Hamilton Standard Hydro- 
matic propellers, a task which United 
Aircraft confidently expects to accomplish 
on schedule—as in the past. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 


Pratt & Whitney 


Vought-Sikorsky 


Hamilton Standard 


Engines Airplanes Propellers 
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This food comes from unit mess hall refrigerators. 
They keep it at constant low temperatures. 
The majority of these refrigerators are insulated 
with Fiberglas. They are hanging up a record 
now which manufacturers already are considering 
; in relation to future, peace-time business. 


Below is meat for soldiers. It might be meat for 

butcher shops. The refrigerator maker, thinking 
of post-defense, is mighty interested in this meat. 
Why? Because the units in which this meat is kept 
have “quick recovery” when a new load is put in. 
Fiberglas Insulation helps solve this problem. 


Sd 


AN OLD ARMY SAYIN@R 


Refrigeration Plays Its Part...So Does Today, our’41 soldierseat well-balanodim For the 
appetizing meals. Whether in barracks, (qgpat the In 
in the field. The results are showing jn Mmtots WOU 
healthier army. ~ BBarches a 
at can | 


An Important Basic Material of Glass 
... What Both Foreshadow in Post- 
Defense Manufacturing. 


Modern care and preservation of fr 
foods are partly responsible for the healfaam hat 1s 
of our ’41 army. And the refrigeration iqupass With 
dustry of America has played a valuatim comms 
part in making “army chow” mean wha ©OM€S © 
it does today. ool. Or 
nd rigid | 


SINCE TIME IMMEMORIAL an army has 
7) 4 ”” 
traveled on its stomach. 


But there’s a vast difference between 
the way today’s army “travels on its stom- 


, , Helping the refrigeration industry 
ach” and the way its predecessors did. — . eit 


an important basic material... Fiberglas Water ¢ 


For the Army’s modern methods of han- As thermal insulation, Fiberglas betwee re ct 
dling food are bringing the old army say- refrigerator walls has aided tens of thoi ay 
i » Ves , relg ve MOS 
ing up to date. Yes, an army “travels on sands of Army cooks to keep meat, fruit tar dies 

: ar dis 


its stomach,” as always. But with this dif- butter, eggs, and vegetables at the proj 


ference: temperatures. Nowon 
; ye Me iberglas 
And in portable field units, it saves t! 


Army tons of weight and provides i 
h I 

. ° . c 
proved insulating efficiency. Should 


Gone are the days when the cry, “Come 
and get it!” meant a meal of tinned willie, 
potatoes, or just pork and beans. 


usiness ! 
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For the Army now has the assurance 
hat the insulation in its portable refriger- 
ors won’t shake down on rough field 
arches and leave holes through which 
at can leak in and create spoilage. 

What is Fiberglas? It’s pure glass. But 
ass with this startling difference. Instead 

coming in plates you can see through, 

comes in the form of wool. Soft, fleecy 

ool. Or in the form of- semi-rigid slabs 
id rigid boards. 

Water doesn’t harm Fiberglas. It resists 
‘ids. It isn’t food for vermin. It’s springy 
nd resists vibration. And it makes one of 
je most dependable thermal insulations 

far discovered. 

Nowonder the refrigerator industry uses 
iberglas in practically all its vast army 
usiness ! 


Should you look into Fiberglas? Yes! 


SROUGHT UP TO DATE 


First, because the better domestic refrig- 
erators have been a proving ground for 
Fiberglas Insulation in army refrigerators. 
And its performance in large army feeding 
operations foreshadows its increased use 
and high efficiency in commercial refriger- 
ation, when the present emergency is over. 

Second, because today—not tomorrow 
—is the time to make your post-defense 
plans. Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


eT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


a” 


~~ 
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en 
To commercial refrigerator builders, this mass-feed- 
ing operation is significant. For the food came 
from reach-in refrigerators built on the premises. 
The insulation was clean, light, easy to handle. 


Was cut to size as needed. It was Fiberglas In- 
sulation. 


The food below has been transported in portable re- 
frigeration units. The units take a terrific shak- 
ing. Yet, the insulation doesn’t settle and leave 
bare, uninsulated spots. It is Fiberglas Insulation. 
Think what this means in peace-time to insulators 
of refrigerated cars and trucks. 


ee 


nicely. With its vest-pocket ration tem- 
porarily out of the way, the Army’s Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory in Chicago 
is hot on the heels of half a dozen other 
military uses for soya. It is experiment- 
ing with dehydrated vegetable soup con- 
taining dehulled, debittered soybeans. 
For overseas use, as a compact form for 
shipping protein without refrigeration, 
both the treated beans and the grits— 
a coarser form of the flour—are getting 
some intensive tests. A trial ration for 
use by troops on detached service not 
under battle conditions will probabl 
include soya grits as a cereal to eat wit 
milk or make into a water gruel. 

Total U. S. demand for soya flour in 

recent years has ranged around 25,000,- 
000 Ib. a year, with capacity just enough 
higher to keep the market unsettled. 
This year, lease-lend for Britain is tak- 
ing 3,000,000 Ib. to 4,000,000 Ib. every 
month—150% to 200% of total previ- 
ous output. Harassed by demands of 
long-time domestic customers who now 
can get deliveries only by the sack in- 
stead of by their accustomed carloads, 
the millers (though welcoming the 
recognition) are hoping that the ingeni- 
ous quartermasters will generate no sub- 
stantial immediate increase in govern- 
ment requisitions for their product, are 
hoping just as devoutly that a substan- 
tial fraction of the lease-lending will be 
shifted from flour to whole beans. 
@ Overpromoted?—Until very recently, 
it looked as though the millers’ current 
embarrassments might be relieved by 
the substitution of a longer-term prob- 
lem. Firms that handle broad ranges of 
cereal products for industrial use say 
that soya has been so over-promoted 
by some of its indiscreetly enthusiastic 
advocates that it was lodged none too 
securely in several of its markets, even 
when soya flour prices were held down 
by ardent competition. 

Soybeans rose on the Chicago mar- 
ket from the year’s low of 98¢ on Mar. 
31 for October beans to $1.964 per bu. 
on Sept. 12. Thereby they forced up the 
price of soya flour to more than the 
traffic could bear for such workaday uses 
as sausage filler, bakery bread, and sweet 
goods. It looked as though the soya 
mills might thus lose practically all of 
the big-volume industrial demand that 
they had painstakingly built up. Early 
this month, however, the Chicago Board 
of Trade price hit the skids, eventually 
reaching $1.49 on Oct. 16, and rallying 
to only $1.564 when the option was 
closed out on Oct. 23. This drop in 
bean prices at least temporarily saved 
the industrial market for soya flour— 
if the mills can make deliveries. 

e D. of A.’s Position—The Department 
of Agriculture has consistently predicted 
high soybean prices for this year and 
next, even though 1942 should show 
substantial increases in production of 
these beans and of competing oilseed 
crops such as peanuts. Reasons given 


for this official optimism are rising de- 
mand and declining imports of oilseeds. 
The department requests that farmers 
next year raise 7,000,000 acres of soy- 
beans, as compared with 5,918,000 in 
1941. Also, it is asking peanut growers 
to harvest 3,500,000 acres next year, 
after harvesting 1,908,000 acres in 1941. 


First-Aid Work 


System of certifying towns 
for help to combat unemploy- 
ment due to shortage of materi- 
als is starting to show results. 


At least seven agencies in Washing- 

ton have a hand in the job of trying 
to check “priorities unemployment” by 
spreading defense work into nondefense 
plants that have been specifically hit by 
shortages of material for “civilian pro- 
duction.” But, in spite of the number 
of them involved, and of their some- 
times conflicting approaches to the job, 
the revised set-up (BW —Sep.13’41,p15) 
for coping with the problem is begin- 
ning to show results. 
e@ Contract Candidates—So far, the Of- 
fice of Production Management’s Labor 
Division has turned 16 threatened com- 
munities over to Floyd Odlum’s Con- 
tract Distribution Division for recom- 
mendations on how their industries can 
be converted to defense work. On the 
strength of CDD’s findings, OPM has 
certified ten of these to the War De- 
partment for special consideration in 
the award of defense contracts. Hard-hit 
industries may also be “certified” as a 
whole for first-aid and one—the domestic 
washing machine and ironer industry— 
already has been. 

OPM certifications don’t guarantee 
that defense work will be forthcoming 
—final say is in the hands of the Army 
(or of the Navy or the Maritime Com- 
mission if the certifications come to 
them)—but Manitowoc and Kenosha- 
Racine, Wis., have already received con- 
tracts as a result of certification, and 
the washing machine industry has come 
off with the biggest plum yet—a $12,- 
000,000 order for .50 cal. anti-aircraft 
gun mounts. 

@ Special Concessions — Under revised 
War Department regulations, the 
Army’s own Contract Distribution Di- 
vision may direct procurement officers 
to extend preferential treatment to certi- 
fied communities or industries. Most 
important of the concessions that can 
be made to such first-aid patients comes 
in an arrangement whereby they can 
be given defense contracts at a 15% 
premium above lowest quotation re- 
ceived on bids, or above the last price 
paid on similar contracts. Somewhat 
less than the 15% was granted the 
three prime contractors in the washing 


machine industry’s bid for gun 
work. In the case of the two defeny 
orders placed in Manitowoc, W,_, op, 
for shell cases and the other fur fel; 
kits, the Aluminum Goods Man ifacty, 
ing Co., was low bidder without benef: 
of premium. Aware that the graiiting ¢ 
15% premiums can easily be 0, done 
the Army’s CDD is keeping 4 cloy 
check on this particular aspect of pre{ 
erential treatment. 

Another first-aid measure gives pro 

curement officers authority to place trig 
orders on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis « 
that anxious non-defense producers cap 
discover without risk whether they cay 
handle prospective defense jobs. In ad. 
dition, contracts may now be placed 
with responsible defense pools, or a 
sociations of manufacturers; bid or per- 
formance bonds may be waived when 
necessary; inspections may be made at 
the plant to facilitate prompt payment 
for work done. The Army's Contract 
Distribution Division isn’t obliged to 
recommend any of these concessions in 
any given case, but the chances now are 
better than before that any shortage-hit 
plant which can adapt itself to Arm 
specifications can get a piece of the arms 
program, once it has been certified. 
@ Road to Certification—First warning 
of a need for community certification 
comes from those special reports (form 
ES-223) through which 1,500 offices of 
the Federal-State Employment Service 
keep OPM’s Labor Division posted on 
local lay-offs or cuts in average weekl 
hours of work attributable to materials 
shortages. Each report covers the situa- 
tion in a single plant, but when a suff. 
cient number of ES-223’s turn up from 
the same point, the Labor Division 
may order a community survey. Such 
surveys have already been undertaken in 
some 50 communities. 

On the basis of these surveys, a four- 

man board of review in the Labor Di 
vision decides whether or not the com- 
munity should be recommended to Od- 
lum’s CDD for investigation of conver- 
sion or adaptation possibilities. 
@ Debated Exception—Certification of 
the washing-machine industry as a whole 
was the first departure from this pattern, 
but it is generally conceded that certif- 
cation of other industries will follow- 
unless Labor Division objections to the 
approach have more effect on CDD 
than they have had so far. Officials on 
the labor side feel that industry certifica- 
tion neglects important factors of labor 
supply which form the criteria of thei 
recommendations to CDD. In addition, 
they claim that the extension of the 
special concessions which follow certif- 
cation to particular industries, regardless 
of the amount of defense business which 
has come to the communities where 
they are located, merely bolsters up 4 
favored industry at the expense of whole 
communities which are hard-hit and 
could possibly do the job. 


mount 
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Delivering the goods for Uncle Sam 


He's BEEN delivering the goods for 
you and the folks next door for years. 
The lumber, stone, metal, glass of 
which homes are built; the furniture 
that goes into them; the clothing you 
wear; the food you eat; the things you 
sell—all are part of the cargo he carries. 
There’s hardly a thing you use that 
somewhere along the line—from farm 
to market, factory to warehouse or 
store to you—is not delivered by a 
truck driver. 

Today he’s got another even bigger 
job to do—delivering the goods for 
UncleSam. Thevastdefense production 
program calls for the constant move- 
ment of raw materials, parts and fin- 
ished products. It has placed a tremen- 
dous burden upon the country’s trans- 
portation facilities. In some sections 
new factories—whole new towns— 
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have sprung up in areas not served by 
other means of transportation, and their 
very existence depends upon the fleets 
of trucks and buses that serve them. 

The trucking industry to a man is 
rolling up its sleeves. It is preparing 
to carry more tons more miles, and to 
carry them more quickly, more eco- 
nomically than ever before. 

Ethyl is privileged to help in this 
vital work in three important ways: 
First, through our products—anti- 
knock fluids containing tetraethyl lead 
which are used by oil refiners to improve 
gasoline. Higher anti-knock 


San Bernardino, we work with the tech- 
nologists of both the automotive and 
petroleum industries in coordinated re- 
search programs and contribute the 
results of our own tests with fuels and 
engines. Third, through our field engi- 
neers, who assist commercial operators 
in taking advantage of the latest fuel 
and engine developments. 

We welcome every opportunity to co- 
operate with technologists in every field 
of automotive development and use and 
extend to them an invitation to avail 


themselves of our research facilities. 


gasoline leads to improve- 
ments in engine power and 
efficiency, savings in weight 
per horsepower and gains in 
performance. Second, through 


our laboratoriesin Detroit and 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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° of Egyptian scarabs, medicy.| ar, sinc 
Fifth Floor: Art oil paintings, and what not tht - coul 


. gives every indication of being jn 4 = 
Gimbels, apparently in antique business for good. a <0 
, ‘ @ New Acquisitions—After citting , “oy 
the antique business for good teeth on the Hearst hoard (t rd, ain 
as result of Hearst sale, sets a 0m consignment, as a one-sh: propo ee 
tion), Gimbels has latterly a: ] P , 
department-store precedent. art treasures of Clarence H. Mac} “GC; 
Warner S. McCall. Some eigh $80 
“It’s true we sell diamonds and emer- mous collections, consisting ) . 
alds and magnificent 18th century furni- furniture from war-pinched : $4 
ture on our great Antique Floor... homes, are now larded in wit! the 7 : 
but we sell our diamonds as we sell our sold remains of the Hearst. Mack the 
soap—sans décor, sans chichi, sans fancy and McCall aggregations on the §0)() 
fittings.” sq. ft. of Gimbels’ fifth floor. ‘ 
a Thus read a recent advertisement for In addition, the store has dispo. ‘ 
’ Gimbel Bros. department store in New _ in toto, of the fittings of J. P Mores: ‘ “ 
York City. The diamonds, emeralds, yacht, the Corsair—proceeds fi we 4 - 
and antique furniture are the result of sale going to Bundles for Britain. | oe 
’ Gimbel’s flyer into the fine arts, which hundred Turners, from the collect mn of cs 
That s What Thousands got under way last winter when the store __ the late John E. Anderson, were sold oy Se 
of Users Say About undertook to dispose of the gigantic in a few days last August. This wee " 
; trove of William Randolph Hearst, vari- Gimbels put on sale 1,000 of the fry : 
| ously valued at between $25,000,000 books ever printed, from the Vollbet; je 
FLUORESCENT | and $50,000,000. The statement that collection of Incunabula (book print . 
nN Gimbels sells art minus the usual frills between the time of the printing of t ” 
LIGHTING | is strictly true, and this policy probably Gutenberg Bible, struck off about 14% th | 
| is largely responsible for the fact that and the year 1500). ol 
| the store is making such a good thing e “Bargain Sale”—In its invitations + 
GUTH Fluorescent is truly “Your ve 
ONE BEST Fluorescent Buy.” Scien- A 
tifically engineered to the peak of Cal 
performance efficiency —designed for Gi 
streamlined beauty—backed by 39 be 
years of lighting experience—our Fix- act 
tures give you the utmost in cool, 
comfortable, economical Fluorescent , izi 
Light. 2 co! 
GUTH FUTURLITER (above) and we 
the GUTH Excelux illustrated below, eo: 
are only two of dozens of beautiful, re: 
modern, amazingly efficient units de- : 
signed for Office and Stores. oa 
ce 
mi 
tic 
ur 
ur 
GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures are je 
Built STRONGER to Serve Longer! sn 
ur 
fri 
pr 
G 
m 
= .§ ar 
PFC Plastic Diffuser . 
Add beauty and comfort to Fluo- ga ; 
rescent Lighting. Snap GUTH a 
PFC’s on bare lamps to re- = Thats . ti th 
duce surface brightness, oe Poe gt a cl 
3 a iS pt 
The EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY r 
ee = hoe | The suits of armor in the Hearst col- store—and apparently customers at b 
lection at Gimbels sport price tags as interested in armor prices as in ati f 
LEADERS Sf CEE ce Teer | like all the other merchandise in the others. Just what you wanted, lady’ ri 
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the pre-sale exhibition of these, Gimbels | 
yotes from the appraisal of Professor 
Pierce Butler of the University of Chi- 
cago, “... Lam certain that at no time 
since the (European) inflation period 
could anyone have purchased these 
books, even with every advantage in dis- 
counts and bargaining, for less than 
400,000. Under present conditions the 
collection could not be duplicated or 
matched in the open market at any 
price whatsoever.” 

Beneath is the succinct comment, 
“Gimbels will sell this collection for 


$80,000 or an average of $80 per 


volume.” 

e Low Mark-Ups—This is in line with 
the store’s policy of buying at rock-bot- 
tom prices and taking only a regular de- 
partment store mark-up on its art. Gim- 
bels is able to do this for two pretty 
obvious reasons: It has the facilities for 
handling, on consignment, collections 
too large to be disposed of through regu- 
lar channels; it has the financial backing 
to buy up directly art objects which are 
being disposed of at sacrifice prices. 

All Gimbels art objects, whether val- 
ued at $10 or $10,000, are clearly price- 
tagged. Slow moving items are rapidly 
marked down—mark downs being clearly 
visible in red ink on the price tags—but 
there’s no haggling or compromising. 


eInstalment Plan for Art—Art objects | 


can be put on Gimbels’ charge accounts. 
A customer who hasn’t the ready cash 


can pay for any purchase over $23 on | 


Gimbels’ regular instalment plan. Gim- 


bels allows museums a 20% discount; | 


accredited dealers, 10%. 

Result of all this deliberate de-glamor- 
izing is that Gimbels’ art floor has ac- 
counted for some 30,000 separate sales 
since it opened up last January. 

Small Items Go First—Gimbels al- 
ready has disposed of about 80% of the 


original Hearst catalogue of 10,000 | 
Dollarwise, however, the per- | 


items. 
centage is much smaller. A fair estimate 


might be that, including all the collec- | 


tions, Gimbels has sold something 
under $4,000,000 of art to date. 

Inexpensive items like Egyptian fig- 
urines at 35¢ apiece (the cheapest ob- 
jects in the Hearst collection) were 
snapped up overnight, while such treas- 
ures as four Flemish Gothic tapestries 
from the Cathedral of Toledo, total 
price, $199,000, are still going begging. 
Gimbels has sold off some pieces at a 
mighty pretty price, however. For ex- 
ample, the biggest single sale to date, 
Boucher’s painting, “Love Disarmed,” 
brought $26,000. 

To make room for the art display on 
the fifth floor, toys and infants’ and 
children’s wear departments were dis- 
persed and scattered around the rest 
of the store. Mr. Fred Gimbel is the 
authority for the statement that art 
brings a higher dollar yield, per square 
foot, than dolls, bassinets, and teething 
rings. 
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THIS CLOSED LIBRARY emphasizes why printing ink is a vital material for 
our way of life. Without ink, the 22,500,000 copies of 13,328 new books 
released in 1940 could not have been published. Without ink, we would not 
have books, the free press, nor the freedom of thought, opinion, and in- 
formation necessary to our democratic way of life. 

Without ink, there would be no recorded knowledge—no history of the 
past, no records for the future. In books, magazines, pamphlets, posters, 


and newspapers, printing ink plays its part in the defense program by bolster- 


ing morale and supplying news and knowledge. 


Printing ink is only one of the many 
Interchemical protective and decorative 
coatings. A continuous program of fun- 
damental and interrelated research has made 
possible important improvements in these 
products which are contributing to Amer- 
ica’s defense program: For instance, New 
Textile Colors for Uniforms; Industrial 
Finishes for Two-Way Radio Systems Used 
in Mechanized Divisions; Finishes for the 
Largest Machine Tool Manufacturers in the 
Country; Speed Finishes for Prefabricated 


48-Room Apartments, Produced at a Rate 
of One Unit Every Two Hours for Defense 
Housing; Metal Finishes for Army Use; 
Wall Fabrics for Defense Housing. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 


Send today for your copy of “More than Meets 
the Eye.’’ This book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more dur- 
able and produced at greater speeds by the 
use of modern chemical coatings. Interchemical 
Corporation, 75 Varick St., New York. 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Printing Ink Division — In-tag Division — Ault & Wiborg Corporation — Aridye Cor- 
poration — United Color and Pigment Company Division — Virginia Chemical Corporation — R-B-H 
Dispersions, Inc. — Ruxton Products, Inc. — Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc. — Continental 
Color Division — Champlain Corporation — Standard Coated Products Corporation — The Ault & 


Wiborg Company of Canada Limited — The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICAL SS 


CORPORATION - 


75 VARICK ST., 


NEW YORK 
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IN YOUR OFFICE AND PLANT 


* Freedom from Lost Time 
... from delays in notifying all depart- 
ments concerned of arrival of materials, 
of orders, of order changes. 


Freedom from Interrup- 
tions to Thought & Work 


. . . from incessant calls and constant 
interruptions to key men. e 


Freedom from Inaction 
. . . from delays in contacting persons, 
from work stoppages in departments 
waiting for instructions, OK’s, etc., 
often due to slow messenger service. 


Freedom from Errors, 
Alibis, Buck Passing 


. .. from human forgetfulness and mis- 
understandings of spoken orders. 


Wigan 


— A System for Transmitting 
Written Messages Instantaneously 


GIVES YOU THIS FREEDOM 


You transmit all your instructions, inquiries, job 
data, etc. lightning-fast in writing to one, any 
group, or all departments simultaneously. YO 
TRUST NOTHING TO CHANCE OR TO 
HUMAN MEMORY OR VOICE, YOU COMPEL 
ACTION — AND ACCURACY. 


* 


Write for Bulletins / 


Free descriptive bulletins show bow and 
why the nation’s offices and pw today, 
large and small, ‘‘Tell It In Writing’. 
Ask for these Bulletins: (C-13) Getting 
Orders Produced, (C-14) sat, In- 
coming Materials and Parts, (C-15) Test- 
ing and Inspection, (C-16) Handling Sales 
Orders. You'll get them by mail promptly. 


TelAutograph Corp. 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Redefining Cost 


Ruling in Seattle, which 
allows retailer to figure costs 
separately, is a blow to state 
unfair-practices acts. 


Piece by piece, the depression-has- 
tened legislation intended to put big 
retailers and little retailers in the same 
economic pew is falling from judicial 
grace. ‘The resale price-maintenance 
laws, designed primarily to make retail 
prices uniform among chains and inde- 
pendents, have long been the target of 
direct and indirect sniping from the 
Department of Justice (BW—Oct.11'41, 
p54). And the Robinson-Patman Act, 
constructed to wipe out the mass-bar- 
gaining tactics of the chains when deal- 
ing with manufacturers and wholesalers, 
is not cutting the figure it once did (less 
than a dozen Federal Trade Commis- 
‘sion attorneys are assigned to R-P cases). 

Last week, yet a third kind of law of 

this equalizing type—the so-called un- 
fair practices acts which prohibit selling 
below cost—got a body blow in Seattle. 
There the A.&P. won a victory in Su- 
perior Court and thereby just about up- 
set the legal applecart. 
@ What Is Cost?—Washington’s law de- 
fines “cost” as invoice or replacement 
cost (whichever is lower) plus general 
overhead. The state accused A.&P. of 
selling cigarettes without a due average 
markup for such general overhead. By 
way of counter-argument, A.&P. con- 
tended that the overhead had been fig- 
ured in—but in a special way. Instead 
of computing the expenses of selling 
onions and coffee and cigarettes as the 
same thing, it figured costs separately 
for each item. For instance, cigarette 
overhead was low; hence the retail price 
was low. 

Ruled the judge (verbally): “I don’t 
think they have been violating the law. 
. . . As I construe that Act, they have 
been selling all the time at a profit.” 
As for segregating costs, department by 
department, he declared that it was 
perfectly legal “where a vendor is doing 
the variety of business that this vendor 
is doing.” 

e@ Affects Other States—Seven other 
states have laws similar to the Washing- 
ton statute. In all of them, it has been 
that overhead should be 
sprinkled flatly and evenly over the vari- 
ous lines of merchandise without regard 
to size of stock, turnover, or similar 
cost-accounting refinements. Hence, in- 
terested retail groups and trade associa- 
tions from time to time have conducted 
cost surveys, and state attorneys have 
been prosecuting retailers whose prices 
were below survey-indicated levels. It is 
obviously impossible for these groups to 
put their cost analyses on a depart- 


mentalized basis in line with ; 
ruling. Unaffected, however, a: 
of 15 states which define « 


Sp 


chase cost plus a_ fixed 
markup—usually 6%. 

. mag 
Aids Space-Buyerff edi 
New “visualization play’ (ti? 
of A.B.C. will simplify analysis ¢ Fo 
newspaper circulation. Publish et 
ers hope that it will boost linage rw 
show 
Because he has to deal with such ; = 
mountain of statistics, the newspape, satu 
space-buyer has one of the toughe: Hom 
jobs in an advertising agency, By ing ‘ 
hereafter he'll get a little better bre 50 
At its annual meeting two wecks a not f 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations ( ment 
cooperatively-operated accounting ods | 
thority on circulations) adopted a The 
called newspaper “visualization pla — 
which is designed (1) to make it eas wen 
for the space-buyer to adjust circu); —" 
tions which are unintentionally padded oe | 
or deflated, (2) to make it easy for hin , a 
to compare a paper’s circulation with pow 
the total number of occupied dwelling , 
units in its coverage area. ries 
@ Hard Job Eliminated—Previously, the roe 
space-buyer had to perform these time ° Si 
consuming operations himself, could yg 
easily make some bad blunders to boot Ge 
Adjusting distorted circulations was par jour 
ticularly troublesome. Because the elab- oles 
orate town-county circulation figures of the 
the 1,132 A.B.C. papers are based on 25() 
a single day’s gross distribution, they ies 
have to be corrected so as to fall int Po 
line with the annual circulation average Alt] 
Now, instead of leaving it to the space hie 
buyer to make such complicated corre: oni 
tions, the A. B. C. will do the job for “ 
him, county by county, and will also use ia 
a more highly refined correcting-factor ing 
As for listing “occupied dwelling \ 
units” alongside circulation breakdowns, fat 
that saves the space-buyer the bother the 
of thumbing through census reports. If mas 
a newspaper publisher wants to, he can hos 
additionally show occupied dwelling oi 
figures for any sub-breakdown he deems one 
feasible—such as townships and minor sons 
civil divisions. In short, he can tell 4 ton 
statistical story which most reasonably soe 
mirrors the coverage of his paper dow 
e@ Newspapers Hopeful—Optimistically, ev 
the newspapers believe that the plan tion 
“will be most helpful in making a mor con 
accurate and favorable appraisal of eve 
newspaper advertising possibilities, an¢ lin 
should lead to increased linage and wid 
more extensive use of newspapers as 3 nev 
medium.” Regardless of that, it’s one coy 
more contribution to the trend among ’ 
media to get their story on as mathe pil 
matical a base as possible, and_ shake all 
out all water which inadvertently sceps rev 
into the figures. up 
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Space Rates Rise 


Curtis shows the way in 
magazine field, but other peri- 
odicals are getting ready. Circu- 
lations hit new highs. 


For months, advertising agencies have 
foreseen a wave of rate boosts. Last 


week, the boosts arrived in the maga- | 


zine field. The Curtis Publishing Co. 


showed the way, announcing rate in- | 


creases, effective July, 1942, for the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal on the basis of expand- 
ing circulations. 

So far, other major magazines have 
not followed suit, but recent announce- 
ments of shortened rate guarantee peri- 
ods indicate that the time is not far off. 
The Hearst and Crowell-Collier maga- 
zines have cut their guarantee periods 
from six months to three; Popular Sci- 
ence and Outdoor Life from a year to 
six months. McCall's, Redbook, the 
New Yorker, and Parents’ Magazine 
have announced that their present 
guarantees are good only until various 
dates in April. In August, Farmer’s 
Journal announced that its rates would 
stand only through December. 

e Size of Increases—lhe Post’s increases 
are pegged to a jump from $8,000 to 
$8,500 per black and white page; the 
Journal’s from $8,500 to $9,200. Even 
when the new rates become effective, 
the Post will deliver a bonus of almost 
350,000 copies on the basis of an aver- 
age net paid circulation of 3,348,875 
for the bist six months of this year. 
Although the Journal’s new rates are 


hinged to a 3,200,000 circulation guar- | 
antee, its August issue reached the stag- | 
gering circulation of 4,050,000 copies | 


(an all-time record for magazines report- 
ing to Audit Bureau of Circulations). 


New circulation highs, and resultant | 
fat bonuses, are all over the lot, but | 
they're most striking in the women’s | 
magazine field. Although circulation | 
bonuses are just so much clear gravy for | 
advertisers, they’re in line with the ten- | 


year trend toward a lowered cost of 
reaching the individual potential cus- 
tomer. In agency language, the page 
rate per 1,000 readers has been going 
down. 

® Wider Coverage—Similarly, circula- 
tion drives have been inspired by the 
competitive desire to give advertisers an 
cver-wider market coverage. Along this 
Ine, True Story is now angling for 
wider coverage via a nickel cut in the 
newsstand price, from 15¢ to 10¢ per 
copy, effective in February. 

With food and drug advertising 
pilng up linage (BW—Aug.9’41,p36), 
all indications are that, as regards both 
revenue and circulation, 1941 will end 
up a plushy year for magazines. 
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HOW MANY FOOT POUNDS 


in fifty-two pounding feet? 


© Hettman Archives 


HERE’S a striking similarity between the manual haulage method of these 26 
Orientals in 1797 and many of today’s materials handling operations. A gang of men to 
move a ton of materials; how many to do the job in your plant? Snail-pace speed; how fast 
do your materials move? Man-limit lift capacity; how high can you stack materials? Time 
out for food and rest; can your materials handling machines work 24 hours a day? 

Ancient handling was limited by man power. Modern manufacturers have access to 
Towmotor, the “one man gang’”’ industrial lift truck that lifts and hauls 1,000 to 10,000-lb. 
loads, stacks them up to 25 feet high. Compact, powerful, and easy to operate, Towmolor 
works in narrow spaces... up ramps... across factory, 24 hours a day, for less than 
a hand trucker’s wages. With Zowmotor you can group materials, move them as unit 
loads, spot them quickly when and where they’re needed to keep production humming; 
stack to the ceiling to utilize valuable storage space. 


Towmotor is the practical way to increase production performance without investing 
time and money in potential “white elephants.” Today it is providing the swift, economical 
handling that protects profits. Tomorrow it will earn its keep regardless of conditions. 

For first-hand application of these characteristics to your handling problems, talk to 
Towmotor engineers. Their experience 
is available to survey your needs. . . 
to make recommendations based on 
specific conditions. Use these facili- 
ties now to plan tomorrow’s program 
as revealed by today’s requirements. 
No obligation. Towmotor Company, 


123-5 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Se Former 60-minute hand labor job in 
plant of leading pump manufacturer 
now takes only 10 minutes, because the 
Towmotor Model LT-40 easily picks up 
1920-lb., 68" diameter gears, moves them 
500 ft.from shipping department and puts 
them in place in freight cars. 


STAYS ON THE PROFIT SIDE 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income Index 
Month Ago—132.0; Year Ago 
Ihe pace of the business rise in 
Reserve District is slowing down, but 
not as much as in the nation. Leather, 
cotton, and woolen industries, as well 
as armament, have been operating close 
to capacity, so near-term expansion 1S 
limited. 

Priorities impacts have not been se- 
vere. New England's chief metal con- 
sumer-goods lines—in which over 100,000 


62,573 sq. mi. pop. 8,018,906 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—141.3; 
Month Ago—138.1; Year Ago—1]13.3)— 
Rural sales are now soaring in the south- 
cm, cotton-growing half of this Reserve 
District. In Arkansas villages and towns 
of less than 10,000 population, Septem- 
ber trade rose fully 45% over 1940 lev- 
cls. Increased apple, rice, grape, and par- 
ticularly cotton crops have helped tre- 
ceipts. Defense is lifting sales in the 
larger citics—Fort Smith (Army camp) 
and Little Rock, Ark. (ordnance, baux- 
ite); Greenville, Miss. (air school); and, 
of course, Memphis, ‘Tenn. (ordnance), 

In the north, armament expansion 
dominates income gains. This month, a 
$10,000,000 gun turret factory will go 
into operation in this city, and building 
of a $14,000,000 tank armor plant will 
be started across the river, at Granite 
City, Ill. Rising employment in tank, 
airplane, ‘INT, small arms and other 
ordnance production in the St. Louis 
industrial area is more than offsetting 


DALLAS (Income — Index — 142.2; 
Month Ago—141.6; Year Ago—118.1)— 
Heavy October rains have delayed har- 
vesting of cotton, corn, and sorghums, 
and the seeding of wheat and oats in the 
areas around Abilene, Lubbock, and 
Amarillo where farm prospects have been 
brightest (BW —Oct.4'41,p42). 

Even so, this northwestern part of 
Texas should continue to lead in farm 
income gains; through September, re- 


ceipts from marketings totaled some 


"386,447 sq. mi. 7,733,748 


persons are employed, mostly in Con- 
necticut—are jewelry, silverware, cutlery, 
hardware, typewriters, clocks, etc., rather 
than autos and refrigerators. At present, 
the Attleboro (Mass.)-Providence (R. I.) 
jewelry trade is concerned over copper 
and zinc shortages. But many manufac- 
turers of business machines, hardware, 
silverware, clocks, locks, etc.—in Meri- 
den, Bristol, Stamford, and New Britain, 
Conn.; Waltham, Chelsea, Taunton, 
Mass.; and elsewhere—are already work- 
ing on defense orders and subcontracts. 

Retail sales continue to run_better- 
than-average, 20% to 30% above 1940, 
in such consumer-goods cities as Brock- 
ton, Lawrence, and Fall River as well 
as such armament-spusred centers as 
Springfield, Worcester, and Hartford. 
Many agricultural workers from small 
towns and villages near factory sites 
have been drawn into industrial jobs, 
thus lifting rural buying power. Other- 


. wise, farm income continues to lag. 


relatively minor “priorities dislocations.” 

The Louisville area, with its new 
powder, bag-loading, synthetic rubber, 
aluminum and other defense plants, is 
booming. But in most of western Ken- 
tucky—where coal mining and _ tobacco 
farming are the principal industries— 
sales gains are below average. Construc- 
tion of the Wolf Creek dam in Russell 
County has just begun; it is drawing 
workers from Jamestown and _ nearby 
towns. 


pop. 10,187,405 


195,902 sq. mi. 


50% more than 1940. *In most other 
sections of the district, increases ran up 
to 25%, except in southern ‘Texas—be- 
low San Antonio and Austin, and in the 
Houston area—where returns have been 
smaller than a year ago. 

On the other hand, the central, cast- 
ern, and southern parts of the district— 
particularly the urban centers—have re- 
ceived the bulk of defense awards for 
military camps and schools as well as 
for armament-manufacturing plants. New 
facilities have recently been projected for 
production of tank engines at Dallas, air- 
craft parts at Houston, and ships at 
Brownsville. 

So far this year, sales and income 
gains in the district have kept pace with 
the nation’s. Rural trade, which had 
been lagging, is now outstripping urban, 
and in some sections rivals that of de- 
fense--centers. Among the middle-sized 
cities, El Paso, San Angelo, Abilene, and 
Beaumont are sales leaders. 
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NEW FTC ORDER FOR 


Last week—for the second t 
a fortnight—the Federal ‘Trac 
sion descended on the Ford \ 
with a cease-and-desist order 
legedly misleading advertisin, 
glement No. | (really launche< 
reached its climax two weeks 
the Supreme Court refused ti 
decision of the Circuit Court 
cinnati upholding an FTC ord 
“false and misleading” adverti 
respect to financing of autos | 
instalment (BW —Oct.25'41,p53). 

(he new complaint, issued |.:st 
orders Ford to cease and desist f; 
quoting prices in advertisements yw} 
don’t match the cars depicted the 
Furthermore, says the F'1'C, the off 
ing advertisements failed to say that thy 
quoted prices don’t include charges 
bumpers, spare tires, accessorics, ¢ 
and sometimes are susceptible to ad 
costs for taxes, advertising allowanc 
handling, and similar distributive « 
penses. 

So the FTC wants Ford to cease a 
desist from advertising “any price other 
than the true retail price at the plac 
designated for sale of the car.” 1} 
price is to include all accessories pi. 
tured in the advertising illustrations, and 
all extra costs except transportation 
Additionally, the FTC orders Ford t 
list prices in advertisements so that th: 
can readily be hooked up with acco: 
panying illustrations, and to be specifi 
about whether or not taxes are included 
in the price. 


LUMBER FINES IN DENVER 


In Denver last week, U. S. District 
Judge J. Foster Symes imposed a tot 
of $8,000 in fines upon 28 Colorad 
lumber firms and individuals and W. ( 
Bell Services of Seattle. All the fim 
had pleaded nolo contendere to charge 
of antitrust violation and had agree 
to a decree forbidding the alleged pra 
tices. ‘The settlement disposed of on 
of four indictments brought last Ap: 
against four big groups of lumber an 
cement dealers and associations—240 11 
all. More than a third have now either 
pleaded nolo contendere or been freed 
of charges. Fines so far total $76,750. _ 

One consent decree forebade Bel 
Services from using its statistical sen- 
ices to maintain or fix prices; another 
decree forebade the maintenance or fix 
ing of prices by dealers subscribing t 
the service in the Denver area. The Be 
firm was fined $3,000: W. C. Bell, its 
president, $1,000; and R. W. Wilken 
son, its treasurer, $500. 

Still pending is the case against ce 
ment dealers in the Denver region, upon 
which a jury failed to agree recenth 
(BW—Sep.27°41,p8). It is set for retria' 
Dec. 1 but a nolo contendere and cor 
sent arrangement is reported under way 
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Yeast from Wood 


Orsyn Corp. plants will 
use process tested in Canada, 
deriving basic food for buds 
from by-product of pulp mills. 


lhere’s no catch in the news that the 
Orsyn Corp. has just been organized in 
Wilmington, Del., to build a chain of 
plants for the manufacture of yeast from 
the waste sulphite liquor of paper pulp 
mills. In fact, two similar plants have 
been operating successfully in Canada 
for five or six years—one at Liverpool, 
N. S., the other at Thorold, Ont., both 
adjacent to big pulp mills—and the pro- 
posed new plants will operate under the 
identical process used by them. 

Like any other living organisms, yeast 
cells or buds require food for growth 
and propagation. In the normal course 
of commercial yeast production, the 
basic food is molasses. But, because 
molasses has never been as plentiful in 
Europe as here, a Swedish scientist 
named Heijkenskjold got to thinking of 
the wood sugars in the pulp liquor that 
was being thrown away every day. ‘The 
upshot of scores of experiments was the 
construction of a yeast factory in Fin- 
land in 1929. | 
¢ How It Works—Roughly, his process 
consists in piping the liquor direct from 
the pulp mill to large neutralizing tanks, 
aerating it thoroughly, and treating it 
with powdered limestone, lime, and 
soda to bring down its acidity and get 
rid of some other bothersome ingredi- 
ents. After settling for 24 hours, a 
clear liquid is decanted containing about 
7.5% lignin, calcium, and sulphur in 
various combinations and about 2.5% 
sugar. (There isn’t as high a percentage 
of sugar in pulpwoods like spruce and 
hemlock as there would be in sugar 
maple, but there’s enough for the pur- 
pose.) 

Propagation of the yeast is carried on 
in fermentation tanks as in molasses 
yeast cultivation. Liquor is added from 
time to.time as the yeast cells bud into 
new cells, and with it certain sources 
of nitrogen and phosphates like am- 
monium sulfate and ammonium phos- 
phate for additional nutrition. Large 
amounts of air are supplied to the yeast, 
all filtered in order to free it from dust 
and bacteria that might be lurking 
around. 

* Protective Function—Purpose of the 
air is both to protect the yeast against 
some of the less friendly elements in 
the sulfite liquor and to blow away car- 
bonic acid and other fermentation gases. 
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Resultant yeast is washed, pressed in a 
filter press to about normal dry con- 
sistency, cooled, and formed into big 
cakes for commercial bakeries and little 
ones for domestic use. Yield amounts 
to 40 to 55 Ib. of yeast for every ton of 
waste liquor, and there are more than 
ten tons of liquor produced for every 
ton of pulp. 

From a yeast-maker’s point of view, 
there is more to the use of waste liquor 
than its cheapness and plenitude: it 
has been processed and cooked to a 
point where it is completely free from 
the many kinds of bacteria which 
abound everywhere in nature. ‘These are 
in general harmless to man, but they 
are deadly enemies of the microscopic 
yeast cells and their normal develop- 
ment. Yeast strains must be kept 
healthy or the resultant product will 
not run true to type. 

@ Near Strategic Mills—Spokesmen for 
the new Orsyn Corp. will not commit 
themselves on the precise locations for 
their proposed chain of plants beyond 
the statement that they will be estab- 
lished near “various strategically _lo- 
cated pulp mills in order to utilize the 
vast quantities of wood sugar contained 
in the so-called waste sulfite liquor which 
is now dumped by the pulp mills into 
nearby waters thereby causing serious 


stream pollution problems. . . The 
projected yeast plants will produce vari 
ous types of yeast, notably bakers yeast, 
pharmaceutical yeast, and animal feed 
yeast. . . . Plans include development 
and manufacture of glue, plastics, and 
fertilizers as by-products.” 

Eric Eweson, who directed the con 
struction and operation of the two Ca 
nadian plants, is vice-president in charge 
of development. He believes that “as 
only the sugar is utilized in the Heij 
kenskjold process, it will still be possible 
... to extract lignin and rosin,” both of 
which are useful in the manufacture of 
certain types of plastics. 


NEW HIGH FOR STEAM 


New performance records are being 
made by the recently opened addition 
to the ‘Twin Branch Station of the In 
diana and Michigan Electric Co., near 
Mishawaka, Ind., where a natural-circu 
lation Babcock and Wilcox boiler is 
furnishing steam at 2,330 Ib. (and a 
temperature of 940 F, hot enough to 
make steel glow redly) to a 76,500-kilo 
watt General Electric turbine-generator. 
This tops the previous highest pressure 
for central station turbines by 900 |b., 
a record held less than a year by Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

The new high-pressure unit consumes 
only a pound of Indiana 11,500-b.t.u 
coal per kilowatt-hour, or 40° less 
than the average turbine that is in op 
eration today. 


CATERPILLAR SPOTTER 


Spotting cars accurately is a big prob- 
lem in any fast-loading job. At the 
Marquette Cement Co.’s quarry in 
Des Moines, la., cars are now spotted 


for loading beneath a shovel by a 
Caterpillar Diesel tractor with a 
Hyster worm-driven winch operated 
by an extended control. The unit has 
managed to eliminate two or three 
shovels by its fast, controlled action. 
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scorching wet! 
— but Patapar 
can take it! 


Incredible fact ... hospitals use a paper 
in the blasting routine of the autoclave. 
Instruments, bandages, towels, anything 
to be sterilized, are wrapped in Patapar, 
sealed in the autoclave, steamed under 
pressure. When removed, Patapar keeps 
them sterile. Also in hospitals Patapar 
replaces oiled silk for covering wet dress- 
ings. They use it, too, for patch tests 
and as a sheet for operating tables. 


Does this devastating test 
give you an idea? 


Maybe you haven’t realized what paper 
can do. Not ordinary paper—but Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. It’s strong when 
wet, strong when boiled. Resists grease 
and oils. Its beautiful white surface is 
sanitary. Never leaves stains, doesn’t 
have “papery” odors or taste. These 
surprising qualities have caused thou- 
sands of manufacturers, scientists, pack- 
ers, shippers, farmers, 
machinists to turn to 
Patapar. 

Perhaps you have a 
problem Patapar can 
help solve. Write to us 
on your business letter- 
head outlining your 
problem. We will then 
recommend the correct 
size, weight, and finish 
for your use. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Thundercloud Indicator 


When an airplane is equipped with 
the new “Cloud Charge Indicator,” just 
now coming out of the laboratories of 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., the pilot can determine instantly 
the intensity of electricity in a nearby 
thundercloud, and can change or main- 
tain his course accordingly. Mounted 
on the panel board, the instrument con- 
sists of a microammeter and a neon 
tube, both connected to a_pencil-like 
tungsten rod protruding 14 in. from 
the plane, preferably at the nose. ‘The 
rod picks up an electrical discharge from 
the cloud. This causes the neon tube to 


| flash a warning signal and the needle 


| locations. 


| 


of the microammeter to deflect in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the electrical 
disturbance. 


Ear Protection 


An acoustical expert and an industrial 
health specialist combined forces in the 
development of the new M.S.A. Ear 
Defenders for workers in boiler works, 
drop hammer shops, and other noisy 
Made with two sound bar 


PC glass blocks. Though not as tran, 
parent as an orthodox glass win 
“permits sufficient general VISION « 
objects or movements beyond th« 

to prevent a ‘shut-in’ feeling,” an 
sesses “‘the high insulation pro} 

of the usual glass block.” 


Wrench Truck 


Muscle work in opening and | sing 
the bottom gates of hopper cars can be 


7 


= — 
TTP, PPP P eee 


} 


hr 


| riers, 


one of metal and the other of 
soft surgical-type rubber to fit the outer 
ear canal, they reduce the impact of 
loud noises about 90%, yet permit the 
wearer to hear conversations. Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, packs 
each pair of them in a plastic carrying 
case. 


Fluorescent Tester 


Newest instrument for determining 
the cause of fluorescent lighting failure 


| is the pocket-size Mitchell Fluorescent 
| ‘Tester, product of Mitchell Mfg. Co., 


2525 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. Small as 
it is, it is equipped to test starters, bal- 
lasts, and lamps in sizes from 15 to 


100 watts. 


Viewing Block 


The semitransparent new “Vue” 
Glass Building Block has been devel- 
oped by Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Grant Bldg.., Pittsburgh, for use in com- 
bination with standard non-transparent 


eliminated with the new Elwell-Parke: 
Wrench ‘Truck. When a car of coa 
crushed stone, or other loose material 
to be emptied, the operator drives the 
truck alongside the squared shaft pro 
jecting from the car, raises or 
the wrench to correct height by means 
of a motor-driven mechanism, and the 
truck does the rest— —opening and clos 
ing as many as 500 cars per day. Elwell 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, builds 
the outfit with either gas-electric or 
battery power. 


Phone-Holder 


Both hands are free for writing and 
paper handling when a telephone hand- 
set is equipped with a “Hold-the 


lowers 


It is a new soft rubber device 
manufactured by Hold-the-Phone Co.. 
Simms Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. It does not 
interfere with use of the phone, but it 
may be detached instantly. 


Phone!” 
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Disability Data 


Chicago utility's findings 
on sex and age factors in time 
losses jolt some time-honored 
beliefs. Health plan revised. 


The average age of employees in the 
utilities industry, probably because its 
employment is stable, keeps rising even 
faster than the average age of the U. S. 
population. The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., which supplies gas to Chi- 
cago, recognized that as the age of em- 

loyees increases, so does the incidence 
of the degenerative diseases of middle 
and old age. If the company sat by with 
folded hands, the consequent disability 
must eventually catch up with it. 

This was no abstract problem. After 

his first year on the payroll, a Peoples 
Gas employee is by long-standing cus- 
tom entitled to a month of full pay 
during disabling illness, and these priv- 
ileges increase with his years of service. 
It can be pretty costly to have a long- 
time worker laid up with a serious ill- 
ness. Average cost to the company of 
sick pay during recent years has been 
$125,000 a year—a little more than $26 
per capita for 4,700 employees. 
e Statistical Analysis — Until recently, 
this over-all cost was the only compre- 
hensive statistic that the company had 
on the disability time loss. A year ago, 
the personnel department laid plans 
through its medical section for a com- 
prehensive survey of employee disability 
and its costs. On Jan. 1, 1941, the facts 
began accumulating. Purpose: to dis- 
cover the specific problems involved, 
and find ways to attack them. 

This week the figures for the first 
three quarters of 1941 were rolling from 
the tabulating machines. Top execu- 
tives insist that they are still only evalu- 
ating the problem, but admit that at 
last they begin to feel they have some- 
thing they can sink their teeth into. 
Separately computed, and of interest 
to business generally, are such statistical 
groups as causes of disability; distribu- 
tion of disability by sex, age, and de- 
partment; hours lost; dollar costs. 
Some Beliefs Jolted — Although the 
company’s medicos and officers disclaim 
the possibility of definitive deductions 
from the experience of a few months, 
they confess that some generally ac- 
cepted beliefs already look shaky. For 
one thing, women have a better record 
than men. Company employees are 15% 
female, and these have produced only 
13% of the lost time thus far this year. 
Females were absent, on the average, 
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fewer hours than males in six out of 
eight age groups. 

In the group approaching middle age 
(31-40) women lost a little more time 
than men. In the 56-60 group, probably 
because there are relatively few women 


and there were by coincidence rather | 
than typically several serious illnesses | 


among them in the first half of the 
year, the female record was 24 times 
worse than the male. Otherwise, women 
won out. 
e@ Age Factor in Disability — Another 
time-honored credo got a jolt when the 
tables showed that the average annual 
disability time loss increased only about 
a half hour between 31 and 55. There- 
after it took a big jump upward. 
Average number of hours of 
annual absence per employee 
Age Male Female Combined 
Under 21 1.91 91 
21-30 2.65 2.08 
31-40 4.41 5.19 
41-45 4.58 2.07 
46-50 4.81 4.56 
51-55 5.45 2.39 
56-60 8.26 20.44 
61-65 7.37 none 
e By Ailments—Also surprising to the 
gas company were the statistics on dis- 
abilities responsible for lost time. It was 
found, as expected, that the coughs- 
colds-pneumonia group was by far the 
worst culprit. But the big group ot 
circulatory degenerative diseases which 
had been expected to prove a close sec- 
ond was only fourth. The classification, 
translated from its medical phraseology: 


Percentage of hours lost 
Colds, pneumonia, and related 29.18 
Digestive 
Arthritic 


Tuberculosis . 
Nervous and mental 
senito-urinary 


Skin 


Total non-industrial illness 
Non-industrial injury .... 
Industrial illness or injury 
Not investigated 


100.00 


condi- 
tions and definite problems are emerg- 
ing from the statistics, and the com- 
pany doctors are now tackling these in- 
stead of merely tilting in the direction 
of better general health. An experiment 
with oral cold vaccines last winter 
showed three reductions: 80% in num- 
ber of colds; 50% in duration of these 
colds; and 20% in complications of 
these colds. This year the doctors are 
offering a $5 course of all-winter oral 
vaccine for $1.25, and are doing their 
best to sell the idea to every employee. 
They hope to achieve a cash saving of 


Cure for 
Pump Acidosis! 


PUMPING ACIDS from points A to B in 
a plant is the sort of mean problem 
that turns engineers’ hair gray. Yet 
this endless fight against corrosion is 
all part of the day’s work to the tech- 
nicians of Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Here you see their latest acid-tamer 
which handles a capacity of 450 gal- 
lons of acid per minute with the great- 
est of ease. And what is the secret of 
this otherwise familiar looking pump? 

Inside, if you could see the impeller, 
you would find that Durez plastics 
have scored another triumph. By com- 
bining parts made of a special, ex- 
tremely high acid-resistant Durez 
molding compound with parts of their 
own acid-resistant “Olivite”. . . Oliver 
United engineers found an effective 
solution to impeller corrosion. 

Not only did a Durez plastic help 
lick corrosion .. . it permitted com- 
plete re-design of the entire pump, 
resulting in a 20 to 25 per cent in- 
crease in efficiency! 

Here is another Durez contribution 
to current improvements in industrial 
engineering. Fresh proof that Durez 
plastics deserve full consideration in 
your future plans! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
71 Waick Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


r 
Uurez 


z Plasti 


& Chemicals, Ine 


PLASTICS THAT FIT. THE JOB 
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STAPLES STEP-UP 
PRODUCTION FROM 
25 TO 500% 
Flexibility of wire staples 
permits immediate adapta- 
tion to your specific problem 
of fastening or —! 
Because they perform tough, 
out of the ordinary fastening 
tasks, amazing produc- 
tion increases are frequent. 


MORE THAN 1000 TYPES 


OF ACME EQUIPMENT 


—are in daily use by the world’s 
largest manufacturers, answerin, 
every industrial fastening need. 


*6 up 


Hand Power, 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
SAVINGS IN YOUR OWN 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Send us samples of your materials 
with brief resume of your fasten- 
ing problem — we'll do the rest. 
No obligation. 


To Facilitate Service 
Please give Priority 
Preference Rating 
ACME STAPLE CO. 


1800 HADDON AVENUE, CAMDEN, N. J 


around $25,000 in sick pay from this 
source alone, if all goes well. 

Periodic physical examinations of all 
employees are now under way, with the 
goal a yearly going-over for everyone on 
the payroll. ‘These examinations in- 
clude, besides the more common routine 
items, a blood count, a Wasserman, a 
chest film, and a urinalysis. 

@ Industrial Hazards—In any depart- 
ment where definite industrial hazards 
exist, such as gas, lead, or benzol ex- 
posures, far more thorough examina- 
tions are made—without the emplovees 
realizing this. This ultra-careful testing 
has disclosed some hazards not previ- 
ously recognized in these departments. 
These have been corrected, and employ- 
ces whose condition required transfer to 


| other environments have been moved. 


Any impairments which are correcti- 
ble by surgery or other means—such de- 
fects as bad teeth, faulty eyes, or hernias 

may be corrected at minimum cost to 
the individual under the provisions of 
the company’s hospital insurance plan. 
lor example, the company shop most 
recently examined disclosed 15 hernias 
among 300 men. Every one of these has 
now been successfully operated, at a very 
small average cash cost to the patient. 

At first, workers feared examinations 
lest they lead to firings. As they have 
seen the program carried out on a volun- 
tary basis, and with no jobs lost, this re- 


sistance has disappeared. 


NAME 


Most Beautiful Gift Pack in America 


THIS is the year for business concerns to remember friends and customers with a 
Goodwill Gift Pack of Franciscan Pears. Great, big, luscious pears that are a treat 
to the eye as well as a treat to the palate. 7 Packed with a special touch of Holiday 
distinction. Sent prepaid on receipt of $2.45 (18 to 22 pears according to size). If 
you contemplate sending in quantities for Christmas, mail the coupon for a trial 


box. See and taste the pears, then place your gift order. Ci 
SWEET BRIER ORCHARDS 


1621 University Drive, San Jose, California @ “In the Valley of Heart’s Delight” 
Enclosed find Check (or Money Order) for $2.45... for which 
please send, express prepaid, a gift box of Franciscan Pears to: 


THESE RARE GIFT PEARS 
are hand-picked and hand-packed 
especially for Christmas giving 


ADDRESS. 
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Company s Voice 
House organ assumes new 
meaning in industrial relations 
Editors form national council tg 
foster harmony program. 


Employee magazines, long 
by many managements as inofi 
frills that could be eliminated 
business was bad, are now being 
on increasingly to keep the ke 
informed about the employer 
problems. That the house orga 
no longer stepchildren is indicated 
the great number now being published 
and by the editorial revamping that ; 
being done to make them more attrac 
tive. Moreover, many managements ax 
turning for the first time to annual rec 
ports to employees, to information man 
uals for new workers, and to company 
histories. , 

All this springs from a new convic. 

tion that it is unreasonable to expect 
workers to be automatically devoted to 
a company when they know little o1 
nothing about it. 
e Editors Organize—lestifying to the 
growing importance of publicity directed 
at employees, nine hitherto inarticulate 
regional groups of house organ editors 
met a fortnight ago in Chicago, found 
their voices, and proceeded to form the 
National Council of Industrial Editors’ 
Associations. ‘Total circulation of the 
magazines and papers which this group 
edits is estimated at 15,000,000. ‘This 
week the editors buckled down to the 
job of making their new organization 
useful by issuing publicity directed at 
top management. What the council 
seemed most anxious to do was to point 
out to business that it already has at 
hand the means for fostering industrial 
harmony, that all it has to do is to use 
these means intelligently. 

The house organ editors advise against 

unadulterated company propaganda in 
employee publications. ‘ ‘They are con 
vinced that trying to portray the em 
plover as a synonym for perfection 
merely invites cynicism and levity, and 
that employee readership cannot be 
built that way. 
@ As Regards Unionism—The editors 
feel that using a house organ to combat 
unionism is a dangerous business, of 
questionable legality under the Wagner 
Act. They hold that the most effective 
labor relations therapy to which the 
house organ can be put is telling a 
straightforward story of management's 
problems and policies. 

The National Council, which has 
named Garth Bentley of the Seng Co., 
Chicago, as its president, will hold its 
first annual convention in Chicago next 
May. It plans to award a plaque to the 
person who during the year has con- 
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puted most to the cause of industrial 


armony . 
Prime mover of the house magazine 


rovernent, and coordinator at the uni- 
ation sessions at Chicago, is Robert 
ewcomb, head of Robert Newcomb, 
nc, New York. The Newcomb firm 
ys specialized for ten years in the crea- 
ion of publications for industrial har- 
ony. Formerly director of publications 
or the Texas Co., Newcomb has been 
ne of the pioneers in making employee 
»ublications scientific devices for creat- 
ng good will, Last week the Newcomb 
cy started distributing “Media for 
jdustrial Peace,” a presentation of its 
nanagement-labor philosophy, to 3,000 
xecutives. 


hite-Collar Grief ye fu . 
Office problems traceable \ b egins 


» national-defense pressure are at “a thousand peaceful desks 


put under spotlight at sessions of 
American Management Assn. PEACEFUL desks? Yes... far away from bombs and blitz 


and bloodshed come the calculations that must be made before 
Last week’s Conference on Office a new factory is built or a new weapon designed or an employee 
Management, conducted in New York paid...the calculations whose swift, accurate flow promotes swifter 


ity by the American Management production of the goods to make America strong and secure. 
Assn., served to highlight the fact that 


national defense and its attendant in- On thousands of such desks, all over America, the Remington 
dustrial expansion has had as oecente Rand Printing Calculator does this time-saving job in three es- 
+ “ — = — - gut ig en sential ways...as acomplete calculating machine providing printed 
accusto o the new func- . err ’ ‘ ; a 
bor. Unaccustome of electric multiplication and printed automatic division... as a fast 
tions thrust on them, some office man- cs 2 “age : : ; 

. re adding-subtracting-listing machine ...and when equipped with 
acements have failed to exhibit the ; . ee : ; 

wide carriage, as a low-cost statistical machine, able to print cal- 


executive ability necessary to deal with ‘ . 
current problems. Where that has hap- culations directly onto large forms. 


pened, efficiency has been impaired, 
routines have broken down, and, in a 


In every kind of business today... retailing, wholesaling, banking, 
nw deme Selios fenablies~even strikes— shipping, manufacturing thousands of Printing Calculators are 
swe sesulted. saving time (and thus helping speed distribution and step up 
¢Offce Unionization—In this connec- factory production) on every kind of calculation...markup, inter- 
tion, Professor Brecht of the University | est, employees earnings, cost estimates, inventories, taxes, invoice 
of Pennsylvania warned the conference and order extending. 


that “the belief that office workers think ; : ; . ? 
and act as an essential part of manage- There’s a way tnis sensational figuring machine, the only one 


ment still persists in certain quarters, of its kind, can save you time in your business. Let us prove 
and is naively dangerous. Over an in- it in a way that won't obligate you in the slightest. 
creasing area, office unionization is dem- See the machine in operation, at your office or 
onstrating the falseness of this assump- ours. Today...Call the Remington Rand 
tion. The interests of the office worker branch office nearest you...or phone, 
ae not best served by ignoring neces- wire or write Remington Rand Inc., 
wry adjustments in his remuneration be- Buffalo, New York. 
cause of the absence of any organized 
pressure on his part.” | It will pay YOU to investigate 
hy wr the Sa of the Baltimore Life the ONLY Calculator that 

s . reported that one of the PRINTS as it divid t 
major factors which has kept total of- ; pte pss: hel 
hee output down is the “bits and pieces” | matically, as it multiplies, 
method of handling office routine which | 48 it adds and subtracts .. 
has been a byproduct of intense speciali- 
ation. Under this “serial plan,” various Th 
(cpartments or divisions perform a spe- e 


calized function in contributing to the Remington Rand 


b's completion. Mr. Niles urged wid- -. - 
St possible use of the “unit plan,” f 

under which departments and divisions rinting 
cach take an alphabetical, geographical, 


or other share of the total work and do a Calculator 
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NEW 
SKezamlved 


ay the operation of 


new streamlined coaches on "The Poca- 
hontas” “The Cavalier” — crack 
east-west passenger trains of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway — coaches that are 
rightly described as the last word in lux- 


and 


urious, streamlined, air-conditioned 
travel facilities between the Midwest and 
the Virginia Seacoast. 

Smooth and quiet, the N. & W.'s new 
streamlined cars are equipped with the 
most modern safety devices, travel com- 
forts and conveniences rotating, 
individually reclining seats that are soft 
and restful; comfortable footrests .. . 
fluorescent lights with independent 
switches over each seat un- 
usually wide, double plate glass windows, 
permitting an unobstructed view of the 
lovely countryside traversed by the 
N. & W.'s fast trains .. . 
pointed lounge rooms for men and women 
° beautiful color schemes and strik- 
ing murals. In short, the maximum in 


coach rail travel — at no “extra fare". 


modernly ap- 


To this new streamlined equipment, 
add an unexcelled dining car service, 
attractively appointed lounge cars, mod- 
ern sleeping cars, and you have “The 
Pocahontas” and “The Cavalier” — two 
really fine trains! 

For a new travel thrill, choose “The 
Pocahontas” or “The Cavalier” for your 
next trip between the Midwest and the 
Virginia Seacoast . . . It's the smart, 
modern way to gol 


NORFOLK 220’ 
4 WESTERN 
alway— 
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SOMETHING SUBSTANTIAL 


“The world’s largest forging ma- 
chine” is scheduled for delivery this 
month by the National Machinery 
Co., of Tiffin, O., to Tube-Turns, Inc., 
of Louisville, Ky., for the production 


of airplane engine cylinders and oth 
precise defense forgings. Though 

weighs all of 500,000 Ib., it is « 

trolled by “finger tip action” throug 
a new type of air-cooled clutch. Tut 
Turns has ordered a duplicate of th 
machine for February delivery. 


complete job on it. He pointed out that 
workers take more interest when they 
can see most or all of a job, rather than 
just a small part of it. 

@ Grievance-Handling—One factor that 
is disturbing office executives is the 
difhculty of setting up office grievance- 
handling procedures without starting 
something that will look like “company 
unionism” to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board or, on the other hand, like 
a surrender of prerogative to manage- 
ment itself. 

Many personnel men feel that most 
grievances spring from lack of knowl- 
edge about employee rights and obliga- 
tions, plus uncertainties about company 
policy. So some companies have set out 
to minimize grievances by providing 
each office employee with a compre- 
hensive handbook, blueprinting in de- 
tail the company’s policies as they affect 
his job. 

General Motors, for example, issues 
to each salaried employee when he is 
hired a handbook entitled “You and 
Your Job in General Motors.” It con- 
tains an introductory history of the com- 
pany, a definition of the three classes 
of G.M. employees (temporary, first 
year, and permanent) with an explana- 
tion of the rights and privileges of each, 
an explanation of the service record and 


how it is kept, an outline of promot 
possibilities and an explanation of hy 
promotions are made, a description 
cooperative plans (group insurance, © 
tirement funds, etc.), a statement 
company policy on leaves of abser 
and separations, a description of lav«t 
procedure, and an explanation of ! 
salaries are determined. 

e System of Review—G.M. also provide 
a system of review for grievances 
individual office employees. Thus. 
salaried man is informed in his hand 
book, “If you ever have occasion + 
question your continuous service recor 
and have exhausted all means of adjus 
ing the matter within your emplov 
unit, you may obtain a review of th 
case by the highest executive havin 
direct jurisdiction in the matter 
such circumstances, your departme 
head will give you any information 
might require to assist you in filing s 
an inquiry promptly and properly 


INSURANCE PLAN DRAWN 


Agreement in principle to a compt 
hensive life insurance and sick bent 
fund, including hospitalization pr 
sions, has been reached between 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Uni 
(C.1.0.) and the Clothing Manuf 
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kets of the country, it was learned | 
eck. 
*'s understood that, while the plan 
has not fully crystallized, clothing man- 
yfacturers have offered to pay 2% of 
their weekly payroll into a fund that | 
would yield $5,000,000 annually for 
insurance purposes. The effective date 
pro sed by manufacturers would be 
next May 15. The proposed scheme | 
would grant a schedule of sick benefits | 
for a 13- to 15-week period and would | 
vide a $500 payment to the benefi- | 
ciary of a deceased union member. 

The agreement in principle is an out- | 
wth of extended negotiations which 
oe last spring (BW—Mar.29’41,p23), | 
between the union and the employers’ 
up. It follows, also, the establish- 
ment of a life insurance and sick benefit 
fund in the Chicago clothing market, 
covering 18,000 workers, where the 
scheme was first tested, found practical, 
and which has been in continuous | 
operation since March, 1940 (BW— 

Apr.13’40,p32). 


LIVING-COST BONUS PLAN 


The management of Schick, Inc., | 
electric shaver manufacturers in Stam- | 
ford, Conn., was this week contemplat- | 
ing with satisfaction the first direct 
employee reaction to the company’s 
cost-of-living wage bonus plan. ‘The first | 
cash payment under the plan went into 
pay envelopes in mid-October. 

When the Schick plan was instituted | 
last spring (BW—Apr.19’41,p48), it at- | 
tracted considerable attention, mainly 
because it was written into a labor con- 
tract between the company and an old- 
line American Federation of Labor 
union (Machinists) which until then 
had consistently opposed cost-of-living 
bonuses. 

Under the setup, which calls for a 
quarterly inspection of living-cost fig- 
ures, employees will receive a weekly 
bonus of 3% of their wages for the 
quarter which began Oct. 3. This rep- 
resents the increase in the cost of living 
for the New York district as revealed 
by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employee comments convinced the 
company that the plan was working out 
well, creating good will. 


MIGRATION IN REVERSE 


Suggestion to the Tolan committee 
investigating the migration of workers 
to defense centers: Investigate the coun- 
ter-migration, the trek of disillusioned 
workers back to their routine jobs in 
peacetime industry. Their tales of higher | 
ving costs and labor union fees that | 
destroy wage advantages in the aircraft | 
and shipbuilding centers are already | 
applying a brake on the migration right 
at its source. 
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FEDERAL TRUCKS CIRCLE THE 
GLOBE-ON A PASSPORT OF 
31 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 


HE qualities of consistent depend- 

ability long built into Federal 
Trucks are nowhere better illustrated 
than in the fact that they are in use in 
sixty-nine countries throughout the 
world. 

Such acceptance speaks for itself! 

It proves the true worth built into 
Federals—it proves, too, that precision 
workmanship, superior design, extra 
operating reliability and extra value— 
at no extra cost—command universal 
recognition on every continent. 

Federal has manufactured trucks ex- 
clusively since 1910... builds into 
its light to heaviest tonnage capacity 
units a job-tailored fitness that meets 
the toughest haulage problems of any 
load or road—provides all-truck ad- 
vantages that insure a new dollar- 
saving dependability—perfect, time- 
table regularity. 

It will pay you to post yourself on 
Federal’s important “extras” in design 
and construction. We repeat: Toss the 
tough jobs to Federal! 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 
DETROIT . MICHIGAN 


Special work requires trucks built to 
special specifications and Federal 
supplies such units to order. 


For light or heavy duty needs, Federal 
builds trucks to fit your specific job. 


Federal's proved dependability is 
responsible for its world wide 
acceptance. 


The extra features built into Federal 
Trucks serve to match every load and 
road demand. 


Federal C. O. E. Trucks afford a shorter 
wheelbase—require less garage space— 


provide a smaller turning radius, 


QUALITY TRUCKS AT PRODUCTION PRICES 
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Peace Pacts 


Great Lakes Steel walk- 
out settled but neither side is 
pleased; National Maritime 
Union wage boosts granted. 


‘The Great Lakes Steel Corp. strike in 
Detroit was ended last week, but neither 
Washington, the company, nor C.1.0.’s 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
were very happy about it. ‘The trouble 
began when 16 rank-and-file members 
led some 5,000 workers in a_ protest 
strike against a contract which their 
leaders had negotiated. Actually, terms 
of the contract were hailed by national 
officials of the union as the most favor- 
able in the steel industry because they 
set average hourly pay scales ranging be- 
tween $1 and $1.10. But they were ap- 
parently not high enough to satisfy a 
majority of Great Lakes employees. 

@ Disturbing Precedent—When the pro- 
test strike began, on Oct. 15, the 
S.W.O.C. suspended the 16 local lead- 
ers who were directing the walkout, 
ordered the 5,000 back to work. The 
5,000 refused to go back to their jobs, 
demanded instead that their 16 leaders 
be reinstated. When it became evident 
last week that the 5,000 were deter- 
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mined to stick it out indefinitely, 
S.W.O.C. reinstated the 16, got the 
strike called off. What disturbed Wash- 
ington was the precedent established by 
successful rank-and-file defiance of re- 
sponsible union officials. If a local group 
can, with impunity, abrogate agreements 
made by top leaders, then the agree- 
ments aren't worth very much. ‘The 
S.W.O.C. also was disturbed, for to date 
it has had few experiences with undis- 
ciplined rank-and-filers. 

e@ No Stoppage—One other important 
dispute was liquidated last week, and 
without resort to a work stoppage. It 
was the C.I.O. National Maritime 
Union’s difference with Atlantic Coast 
shipowners (the American Merchant 
Marine Institute) over wage rates. A 
new agreement was signed in New York 
which calls for a $10-a-month increase 
in base pay for all unlicensed seamen 
and a 5$¢-an-hour boost in overtime 
rates. The unsettled question of how 
much war bonus should be paid to 
sailors on ships traveling into war zones 
will be discussed two weeks from now. 


TANK WAGE YARDSTICK 


Although it has been soft-pedaled, 
one of the most insistent problems 
posed for OPM Labor Division officials 
has been tank wages. The question was: 
Should wages paid to men employed in 


BUILT TO MUSIC 


On the assumption that men work 
better to music, a growing number of 
industrial plants have installed loud 
speaker systems to carry tunes to their 
workers, Even the Norfolk (Va.) Navy 
Yard is doing it now. An office boy 
changes records on a_ phonograph 
which pipes music out all day to work- 
men on the U.S. S. Alabama—includ- 
ing riveters (below). The Alabama, a 
sister ship of the recently commis- 
sioned North Carolina, is expected to 
slide down the ways next February. 


tank production be equal 
aircraft scales, or should the 
where between? Washingtor 
that the high auto rate wo 
for tanks because, it was felt 
less would provide an Oppo! 
union agitation. Defense aut! 
not want the output of the 
100,000 men who will be « 
tank manufacturing by next 
impaired by labor disputes. 

Last week, Washington wa 
by the peaceful conclusion 
tract between C.I.O.’s United 
bile Workers Union and th 
I'ank Arsenal in Detroit. ‘Th 
provides a 98¢-an-hour minin 
for beginners and a scale of 
hour for nearly all the rest 
arsenal’s 7,200 employees. ‘These 
auto wages, and the Chrysler scak 
undoubtedly be used as a yardsti 
measuring claims in other tank plant 


C.1.0.’S AIMS AT RYAN 


Back of the current demand of C |] ( 
United Automobile Workers | Aircré 
Division), Local 506, San Diego, f 
immediate pay increases at Ryan Ac 
nautical Co., is the union’s aggress 
membership drive in the city where t 
giant Consolidated Aircraft Co., 
located. Consolidated’s contract wit 
the A.F.L. Machinists has always irk 
C.1.O. aircraft leaders in Southern ( 
fornia. Moreover, Ryan’s pay base 
about 10¢ below that at Consolidat 
no mean handicap when it comes + 
signing new C.1.0. members. 

Ryan’s present C.1.O. contract doesn‘ 
expire until Jan. 22, 1942. Howey 
it appeared likely early this week tha 
the company might agree to discuss 
new contract, including pay increases 
to the Southern California 
level, which has been put in force si 
the present Ryan contract was sign 
last January. ‘The company will insist 
say spokesmen, that any new agreement 
be in effect “for the duration of the 
national emergency.” 

Last week Ryan signed a contract 
with the Welders’ Union (independent 
‘“for one year or for the duration 
the defense emergency,” which provid 
for “substantial” pay increases for 
Ryan welders—some 100 out of the 
company’s 1,200 production workers 


“standar 


ALUMINUM TROUBLE 


A new wave of agitation to eliminat 
the North-South pay differential cust 
ing in the plants of the Aluminum 
Company of America culminated in 4 
strike vote in Badin, N. C., this week 
Empowered by the ballot to call a stnke 
at their discretion, C.I.O. officials a 
nounced they would continue negoir 
tions until Nov. 15. They seek to raise 
the base rate of 55¢ an hour to the 7>¢ 
scale prevailing in other Alcoa plants. 
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Four Sore Spots 


Long distance telephone 
service, aviation industry, and 
shipbuilding on both coasts are 
affected by unresolved disputes. 


Besides coal (page 15), four other un- | 
resolved labor disputes kept the defense | 
production outlook unsettled at mid- | 


week. One involved the threat of a 
nation-wide telephone strike (BW —Oct. 
1$’41,p54); the others were already in 
the walk-out stage. 

e American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and an independent union of workers 


on the long distance system apparently | 


reached the end of amicable discussions 
on wages. The union is taking a strike 
vote, charging that the company refuses 
to negotiate in good faith on the ques- 
tion of wiping out wage differentials for 
the same type of labor. According to the 


union, the differential amounts to as | 
much as $21 a week in different parts | 


of the country. A.T.&T. had no com- 
ment on the charge, but has refused the 
union’s offer to arbitrate. 

Unless the National Defense Media- 
tion Board can propose an acceptable 
compromise, the union threatens to 
choke off all long distance telephone 
service, counts on 150,000 local tele- 
phone company employees to stay aw ay 
from work in sympathy, thus crippling 
all telephonic communication. 

e Air Associates, Inc., in Bendix, N. J. 
and C.1.0O.’s United Automobile Work- 
crs Union were still embattled (BW — 
Oct.25'41,p14) after a strike settlement 
plan promulgated by OPM_ Director 
Knudsen came to naught. ‘The Knudsen 
formula provided that strikers should be 
re-employed immediately. It was ac- 
cepted by both company and union, but 
their interpretations clashed. Accord- 
ing to the company, it meant that strik- 
crs would go back on the payroll in any 
capacity, while the union maintained it 
meant that strikers would be returned 
to their old jobs. Result of the disagree- 
ment was a resumption of picketing and 
a te-posing of the question: Shall the 
government take over as it did at Federal 
Shipbuilding in adjoining Kearny? To 
force the issue, U.A.W. is threatening a 
general strike in eastern aircraft and 
auto plants. 

® Robins Drydock & Repair Co. in 
Brooklyn and C.1.0.’s Shipbuilding 
Workers Union are involved in a con- 
troversy over wages. Picketing began 
Monday, and the big yards, where Brit- 
ish, American, Panamanian, Egyptian, 
and Indian vessels are being repaired 
Was Operating with only a skeleton crew 
at midweek as a majority of its 6,000 
employees stayed away from their jobs. 
NDMB was hurrying to clear up pend- 
ing cases so that it could assign a panel 
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TALL TAILS OF THE AIR 


| Francois Pilatre de Rozier 
slowly ascended into the sky. The first 
human to sever himself completely from 
Mother Earth, his life literally hung by 
a few threads. Thus, on an autumn day 
of 1783, did this pioneer defier of grav- 
ity’s law learn from epic experience the 
basic need in materials aeronautic . . . 
dependability. 


Invention of the “flying machine” 120 
years later still further increased the 
need for dependable materials. And as 
a result of recent advances, engine, 
instrument and other vital parts must 
possess unquestioned endurance. For 
example: 


Pre-war speeds sufficiently violent to 
stun the early aeronauts, have been 
stepped up some 100 m.p.h. New 
U.S. military planes fly 4000 

ft. higher than those of 1938. 


Bp. 


The latest giant, whose tail tops a three- 
story building, can carry eighteen tons 
of bombs, fly 7750 miles...and no stops 


for repairs! 


Equally phenomenal is the American 
Aviation Industry's rapidly increasing 
production: Plant area expanded 300°, 
...-number of trained workers multi- 
plied by six... monthly output of planes 
increased eight-fold ... all in 2'2 years! 
As in the growth and development of 
other great American industries, Nickel 
and Inco Nickel Alloys have con- 
tributed importantly to aeronautical 
advance. Providing reliable strength, 
toughness, heat resistance and resistance 
to corrosion and wear, they assure 
dependable performance for 
numerous types of Defense 
: » equipment, and for impor-, 
tant tools of production, 


Nickel and INCO Nickel Alloys are used for scores of 
vital parts in modern aircraft... ball bearings, shock 
mounts, springs, fuel and oil lines, strainers, magnetos, 
exhaust manifolds, etc. Shown are parts of the famous 
Sperry Artificial Horizon and Directional Gyro...made 


of non-magnetic “ K”’ Monel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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to mediate. The union’s allegation that 
Robins had reneged on an agreement to 
boost payrolls some $10,000 a week 
and to make the increase retroactive 
was the basic issue. 

e@ West Coast shipbuilding and repair 
felt the impact of an intra-mural union 
fight as some 2,500 welders quit work 
| in protest against the A.F.L.’s refusal to 
| grant them separate union status. ‘The 


have made no headway wit! 
executive council. Recently t! 
an independent organization, t 
Welders, Cutters, and Hi 
though they continue to pay 
the A.F.L. It is this organizat 
is conducting the strike. 

The strike was effective . 
midweek to have caused a virt 
down of shipbuilding activiti 


FI 


Rift 


onw 


| welders, key workers in Pacific Coast 
| companies holding more than $800,000,- 
| 000 in national defense contracts, are 


| members of about six different A.F.L. 


Seattle-Tacoma area. It was : for r 
down the coast, affecting Los Angel. 0 . 
and East Bay district yards, threatenip, Multi 
if prolonged, to paralyze the 


ire jy 


craft unions. ‘They insist that their in- dustry. Employers, caught in yw] , Sto 
terests are not being looked after ade- seemed to be a purely intra-union frag week 
quately by Boilermakers, Machinists, or were powerless. OPM officials were tn, vers\ 
| Structural Iron Workers’ organizations. _ ing to prevail on A.F.L. bigwigs to grant which 
They want a union of their own, but the welders autonomy. promi 
settler 
al TT Stock 

; if . 0 
H otel New orker ee Currier (right), president of the yy “As a can ( 
Currier Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. ‘ saute ings 
ts —inspecting a model of a pretabri- >. = ¢. ll 
Selec cated house with his son Vincent, the - Th 
company’s production manager—pre- lation 
ZAIN cipitated a fight over government la- — came 
TRApe MARK bor policy with his bid on 300 prefab- Oy Saga ‘ ; = 
ricated houses last month (BW —Oct. ; 2 ' si 4p 
18’41,p16). Currier’s low bid (esti- %. Bom Bs 
“ for mated at $431,000 below the closest — sie in th 
Refrigeration competitor) normally would have —" -_. could 
Air Condit given him the job, yet the contract . eine subm 
award was held up at the insistence other government construction. Prob- 1 
And thus eles the long fet of prom- of Sidney Hillman. A full-dress sena- able outcome: that all bids will be comp 
nent buildings — offices, theatres, torial investigation is now under way thrown out; that a negotiated contract in th 
hotels, clubs, banks, hospitals, stores | to determine why. Hillman maintains — will be made with an AF L. employer; om 
. % ‘eo Frick | that if Currier, who employs C.I.O. and that Currier’s assembly-line pro miter 
and industrial plants—that use Frick | lal ee *L. buil ve erage 3 @ Sti 
Refrigeration for half a dozen vital | #50 got the job, then A.F.L. build- duction (below) will turn out no na <2 
citdhttn:; Chane: tain: eal ie 1 tradesmen would make trouble on _ tional-defense housing. heen 
cooling drinking water, conditioning _— ) 4 
air, making ice, dispensing bever- . - ae OO rt 
ages, storing furs, etc. chan 
Whatever your need, there's a || goes : | 
Frick system of the size and type to corp 
meet it exactly. Nearly 60 years’ ex- ulati 
perience is back of our recommenda- - cma ‘ exen 
tions, which are unbiased because we ' _——————— | cai. _ 
build equipment using ammonia, ’ = — es. on 
Freon-12, methyl chloride, or carbon -- _ nal vi fi to c 
dioxide. Write 7" gg — SS ee ae : $3,0 
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FINANCE 
Rift in the Street 


Over-the-counter dealers 
on warpath as Big Board lobbies 
for rules to boost its business. 
Multiple trading ban dropped. 


Stock exchanges of the country this 
week settled one long-standing contro- 
versy simply to embark on another 
which, though it may not be as long, 
promises to be just as acrimonious. The 
settlement came when the New York 
Stock Exchange rescinded its so-called 
multiple trading rule. ‘he new fight 
opened as the House Interstate and FI or- 
eign Commerce Committee began hear- 
ings on the plan to review and revise 
the “truth-in-securities”” laws passed in 
1933 and 1934. 

The move to overhaul existing legis- 
lation governing securities transactions 
came as a cooperative effort of the finan- 
cial community and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (BW —Aug.16 
'41,p7). Cooperation, however, is being 
carried only to certain limits. ‘The men 
in the securities business and the SEC 
could agree on 55 proposals originally 
submitted to Congress, but they were 
not in agreement on some 30 others. 


Moreover, there is something less than 
complete accord between various groups | 


in the financial community for the obvi- 


ous reason that not always do the best | 
interests of all of these groups coincide. | 


¢ Stumbling Block—One of the points 
of disagreement which has gradually 


been emerging as a real stumbling block | 
concerns the several proposals which | 
might work to increase the number of | 
stock and bond issues listed on the ex- | 


changes. These provisions are, gener- 


ally speaking, of the type which would | 


necessitate compliance by hundreds of 
corporations with a variety of SEC reg- 
ulations from which they are at present 
exempt. For example, one suggestion is 
that compliance with the SEC’s proxy 
regulations, now binding on all com- 
panies with listed securities, be extended 
to cover all concerns with more than 
$3,000,000 of assets or more than 300 
stockholders. 

Rules designed to make available to 
stockholders a wide variety of informa- 
tion might not ordinarily be expected 
to raise much protest. These are spon- 
sored by the exchanges with the idea 
that, if all major companies are com- 
pelled to report to the SEC on the same 
scale required of listed companies, some 
that aren’t now listed will come to the 
exchange floors. 
® Over-the-Counter Dealers—That, of 
course, would mean that securities now 
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HERART VALVES 
a Life-Line” abaje 
READING -PRAIT €& CADDY 


The heart of a ship is its power plant and pumps and these, like the 
human heart, depend on valves for effective operation. . . . Reading-Pratt & Cady 
are proud of the responsibility of building valves for C-1-B ships for convoy 
service. Reading-Pratt & Cady Bronze Valves were installed for the fire lines, Iron 
Valves for the fresh water circulating system, Cast Steel Valves for fuel oil transfer. 
All three types are performing other equally important services for these ships. . . . 
Men who must be on the alert day and night to help win the Battle of the Atlantic 

deserve the best mechanical aids to sustain their courage and confi- 

dence. . . . Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves are made by the Reading- 

Pratt & Cady Division*® of the American Chain & Cable Company, 

Inc. They are among the 137 essential products we build for Trans- 

portation, Industry and Agriculture. 


CHAIN — weed Tire Choins CHAIN BLOCKS— trolleys, Presses FENCE — Poge Fence, Wire ond Rod Products, 
Welded & Weldiess Choin & Attochments FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION * PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE —toy-Ser Preformed Wire Rope 


= Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope VALVES —stronze, ron ond Stee! — Stee! 
v-loy Preformed Wire Rope O 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope Korodless” (Stoiniess Steel) Yocht Rigging Fittings + d'Este Engineering Speciolties 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Tru-Lay Control Cables Aircraft Control Cobles READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AMERICA — Div 
a CASTINGS — motteable tron 


Costengs 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —to- 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
BRAKES —trv-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses @ereges end service stetions Soahts — Coctans 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES—wer Abrosive SPRINGS—Owen Springs ond Units for Mot- HOISTS and CRANES — wright Chow 
Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Machines tresses, Furniture ond Tronsportotion Seoting Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


In Conado—Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In Englond—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, lid 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
{ 
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We v0 WESS...WHY MAKE 
“ OR TION OF VALUABLE 


STORED LIQU/Ds 


NE 


For every industry where 
control of stored liquids 
is an important factor 
.-- LIQUIDOMETERS in- 
sure dependable, accu- 
ratereadingsatall times. 


LIQUIDOMETER remote reading gauges auto- 
matically indicate or record liquid levels as re- 
quired. Nopumps, valvesor auxiliary units needed 
to read them. Balanced hydraulic transmission 
system ingeniously compensates for temperature 
changes on communicating tubing and—accu- 
racy of LIQUIDOMETERS is unaffected by varia- 
tions in specific gravity. 


LIQUIDOMETERS approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories and other like bodies for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 

Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading is not 
required. 

Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


swe LEQUIDOMETER cox: 


AV Ft ‘ AN VY 


“Cults Out the Bottlenech in 
DRYING LAC( 


BETTER BAKING AND DRYING 


FREE TEST SERVICE 


Send your product to the Fostoria 
Service Laboratory for practical tests 
and Infra-Red recommendations. Re- 
quest an Information Form, today. 
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w'T GUESS ABOUT ANYTHING | 


traded over-the-counter would go to dif- 
ferent markets. There’s where the over- 
the-counter dealers come in. ‘They make 
a living, such as it is, out of creating 
markets in unlisted securities. A good 
many of the securities they deal in 
“grow up” and go to the exchanges in 
the normal course of events. To that 
the unlisted dealers are resigned, but 
they don’t want that transition unduly 
speeded by legislation which they regard 
as arbitrary. 

As the fight over this legislation was 
shaping up in Washington, the New 
York Stock Exchange gave way before 
the SEC’s order that it rescind the mul- 
tiple trading rule. ‘That rule, first 
brought forward more than a year and a 
half ago, was a long-dormant prohibi- 
tion against any member of a Big Board 
firm making a market in a “New York 
stock” on any other exchange. Specific- 
ally, it was aimed at partners in New 
York Stock Exchange firms who acted 
as. specialists or odd-lot dealers on an 
outside exchange in any issue traded also 
on the Big Board. 
eAn Immediate Howl—This ban on 
making markets in dually traded issues 
produced an immediate howl from the 


| smaller markets. They won the help of 


From gas mask strap buckles to shoes. airplane 
parts and Jeeps, the amazing time and cost-saving 
Infra-Red process is speeding defense produc- 
tion. Ideally adapted to line production. Infra-Red 
cuts the bottleneck of baking, drying. dehydrating 
and preheating — does a better job in much less 
time — eliminates standby loss — reduces overall 
costs. Fostoria equipment is immediately available 
for quick installation. Write or wire for full facts 
and case studies applicable to your product. 


tue FOSTORI 


the commission to the end that the pro- 
hibition on such transactions was re- 
peatedly held off, and finally was or- 
dered dropped by the commission. 
There had been some talk of the New 


York Stock Exchange’s fighting the SEC 


UER’ 


Fostoria Infra-Red Instal- 
lation at Welker Mig. 
Co., Cromwell, Conn. 


PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


order in court, but a letter from, Fy 
Schram, Big Board president, to ¢), 
SEC on Tuesday settled the atte. 
once and for all by announeciyo 4, 
exchange was backing down. 


FINANCIAL MERGER 


Commercial Credit Co. is buying 4 
assets of National Bond & Investy 
Co., one of the largest of the 
finance companies, and this an: 
ment explains the recent sharp uptur 
in National’s shares. The preferre 
which dragged along at prices a bit | 
low 80 not long ago, has spurted approx 
imately to par, and the common stoci 
with a 1941 low of 10, crossed 18 ea; 
this week. 

Death of the founder and president 
of National, Melville N. Rothschild 
earlier this year, probably was a fact: 
in the sale to Commercial Credit. 4} 
one time Mr. Rothschild owned near): 
half of the company’s 612,600 shares of 
outstanding common stock, and _ the 
statistical record books make no men 
tion of any change in his stockholding 
Commercial Credit says that the tran 
action is for cash “at approximate book 
value,” and that National's busines 
will be operated through present offic 
without change in management, person 
nel, or policy. Scope of the acquisition 
is indicated by the fact that National 
acquired $136,682,705 of receivables in 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 while 
Commercial Credit’s total was $787, 
263,763. 


MAGIC WITH AIR 


Another commendable contribution 
to the literature on American industry 
marks the 25th year of the Air Reduc 
tion Co. Feeling that many of its 15, 
000 stockholders had little knowledge 
of the business, such as the way it breaks 
down air into its component gases and 
supplies many industries with essential 
products as a result, Air Reduction 1s 
making available a 54-page descriptive 
booklet. Many excellent industrial pho 
tographs, handsomely reproduced, dress 
up the brief, readable history of the 
company and the listing of its products 


ANSWERS ON TAXES 


The annual tax handbook, Simon & 
Schuster’s “Your Income ‘T'ax” by J. k 
Lasser ($1), each year is fatter and 
bulges with additional departments. || he 
1942 edition contains 85 steps to be 
taken before the end of the year to 
reduce individual taxes, a list of 155 
deductions for salaried persons, 173 de 
ductible items and 48 deductible taxes, 
and tax changes of 1941. Like the com 
panion guide “Your Corporation l IX, 
the book is sold under a moneyback 
guarantee to save time and money for 
the reader in preparation of a tax report. 
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COMMODITIES 


———— 


Cotton Problems 


Busy textile industry feels 
pinched between price floor and 
price ceiling; also complains of 
equipment bottleneck. 


What happens to an industry when 
the price of its raw products is boosted 
by government props and the price of 
its finished products is retarded by 
ceilings? ‘That situation now confronts 
the cotton textile industry. And the 
Office of Price Administration is watch- 
ing the industry's reaction before outlin- 
ing policies for other industries. 

[he OPA has issued a flexible ceil- 
ing schedule on carded cotton yarn. 
(he Office of Production Management 
is enforcing a formula for adjusting ceil- 
ing prices of cotton gray goods to the 
market price of spot raw cotton. When- 
ever the price of raw cotton moves 0.43¢ 
a pound, the price of cloth may vary 4¢ 
a pound in the same direction. ‘The 
drop of the average price of middling 
jijinch spot cotton in ten designated 
Southern markets last Monday to 15.95¢ 
a pound reduced ceiling prices on cot- 
ton gray cloths by 4¢ a pound. Had the 
cotton average been 0.01¢ higher, the 
cloth ceiling would have remained un- 
changed. Fear of the textile industry is 
that wages, taxes, and other costs will 
climb more rapidly than this price dif- 
ferential—and gulp the profits. 
¢ Other Problems—This price situation 
was widely discussed this week at the 
fifteenth annual convention of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute in New York City. 
Sharing the spotlight were two other 
problems. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Institute, defined them: 
“How handle defense emergency de- 
mands and prepare for post-war indus- 
trial reverses,” and ‘“‘How secure more 
effective cooperation between all sec- 
tions of the industry, from cotton grower 
to manufacturer, in order to consolidate 
and strengthen the industry for the heavy 
tasks of the present and the future?” 

Members of the Institute were cheered 
by the almost-capacity operations of the 
industry. Cotton consumption of 9,- 
718,000 bales during the crop year 
ended July 31, 1941, was highest on 
record by a whopping margin. And the 
rate is increasing. During 1941's first 
nine months, 7,883,998 bales were con- 
sumed—a rate which, if continued, 
would mean 10,511,664 for the calendar 
year 1941. Approximately 20% of out- 
put is sales yarn, 15% is narrow sheet- 
ings, and 10% is print cloth yarn fabrics. 
® Defense Requirements—About 25% 
of the industry's total capacity now is 
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How to take 
the blitz 


Plummeting down with 
crushing force, a 
two-ton avalanche 


_of bricks crashes 


onto the roof of 
the shelter below. 


Fifth column sabotage? 
No... it’s a test 
“under fire” of 

a new bomb shelter 
soon to be standard 
equipment for 
English homes. 

It’s a dangerous test. 
But the only way 

to pre-prove the 
shelter’s protective 
value under blitz 
conditions. 


Testing is often 
dangerous... usually 
slow, costly... but 
always vital. However, 
today’s emergency 
allows the user 

scant time to test 
methods or materials. 
That's why careful 
buyers rely on 
products that are 
pre-tested ... proved 
before you use them. 


Hammermill Bond is 
that kind of product. . 
Today, more printers 
recommend it 

for letterheads and 
business forms than 
any other watermarked 
paper, They trust it. 
So do their customers. 
Because Hammermill 
Bond is pre-tested 

in the making... 
proved dependable 
by 29 years of use. 


25 letters or forms on eco- 
nomical Hammermill Bond 
cost only 1¢ more than on 
cheap, unsatisfactory paper. 


21 WAYS 
TO KEEP 
A CLEAR 


Hammermill Paper Co., 


("21 Ways” book 
Fest sheets 0 


co 
as (Please attach coupon to your 


{ Hammermi 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES. 1. For type- 
written work, use Ham- 
mermill Bond. Takes typ- 
ing cleanly, erases neatly, 
makes clear carbons. 2. 
On gelatin or spirit dupli- 
cators, use ermill 
Duplicator. Gives 300, 
and more, readable copies. 
3%. On stencil duplicators, 
use Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond. Makes 3000, and 
more, clear copies. Check 
coupon for samples of 
grades you use. 


is: 


1S YOUR DESK A “JUNK 
HEAP”? Ask your printer 
how the proper use of bus- 
iness printing on Ham- 
mermill Bond gives you 
faster, neater work, cuts 
down mistakes. And send 
for “21 Ways to Keep a 
Clear Desk”’—tested ideas 
for organizing work... 
how to get rid of detail 
- . . time-saving helps. 


_ Send for your copy. 


MERM IE 


3 TERMARK... 
we LOOK FOR THE SUTTER PAPER 


helps checked: 


mmermi : 
mermill Mimeo-Bon 
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C) 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


O 2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


C) 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


C) 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


0) &. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


0 6 HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


O 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


0 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
- 42 


them post- 
(Postage paid on orders 
scoompanied by remi ) 


...BW-11-1-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 


THE MARKETS 


Steel focused the attention of the 
markets this week. The coal strike in 
the captive mines had the market un- 
settled as the week started. When that 
strike brought a renewed clamor for 
antistrike legislation, there was an im- 
mediate improvement in market senti- 
ment. Thereafter the flood of steel com- 
pany earnings reports held the center of 
the stage. 

These steel company reports had been 
awaited perhaps even more anxiously 
than those earlier this year by stock- 
holders who were worried about the 
impact of the new taxes and _ last 
spring’s wage increase. It’s quite true 
that most companies made full allow- 
ance for the higher taxes in second- 
quarter reports, but that was not the 
case with wages. The wage boost was 
effective as of May 1, so it covered only 
two months of the second quarter. In 
the third quarter it was fully effective. 
¢ Big Steel’s Gain—Thus, in the light 
of higher costs, the third-quarter state- 
ments were of particular interest, and it 
consequently was genuinely reassuring 
when United States Steel reported a 
good gain over the second quarter and 
at least a modest improvement over the 
third quarter of 1940. Here’s the way 
the periods stacked up for Big Steel: 

In the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1941, 
net income was $34,313,345 after all 
charges, provision of $34,685,500 for 
federal taxes, and $4,500,000 for the 
special contingency reserves. 

In the quarter ended June 30, 1941 
net was $24,814,751 after allowing 
$32,800,000 for federal taxes and 
$4,000,000 for special contingencies. 

In the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1940, 
net was $33,103,067. after $11,553,349 
for federal taxes and no reserve for 
special contingencies. 

e Net Income—From these figures it 
will be seen that the tax bill in the 
third quarter of this year was more 
than three times what it was in the 
like 1940 period. Then there was the 
special reserve for contingencies, a 


charge which did not appear a yea; 1g0 
Even so, net income, after allo ince 
for preferred dividends, came to $3.2] 
share for the 1941 period against ‘3,7 
in 1940. For the nine months t! per 
share figure was $8.82 compared with 
$5.80 last vear. 

Big Steel is earning at the rate of 
from $11 to $12 a share annually, ang 
the stock recently has been selling $5) 
and $55. Thus it will be seen at 3 
glance that the price-earnings ratio js 
less than 5 to 1. (Remember back jn 
1929 when 20 to 1 wasn’t at all star. 
tling.) Dividends for some time noy 
have been $1 a share every three months, 
or $4 a year even though the rate isn’t 
designated as “regular,” and $4 a year 
means a yield of better than 7%. 
¢ By the Old Theory—By the time. 
honored investment rules-of-thumb, you 
have here an old-line industrial paying 
$4 a share, covering the dividend near\ 
three times over, and yielding 7%. We 
used to be taught that such stocks 
were bargains, and with gilt-edged bonds 
on a 3% basis and even less, there's 
still something to be said for the old 
theory. Holders of stocks whose divi- 
dends are being cut can tell you the rea- 
sons the old rules don’t hold in these 
trying times. Many companies, although 
far from the majority, aren't able to 
earn enough to offset higher costs and 
Staggering tax bills. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial . . ’ 97.6 101.5 
Railroad ... ‘ 28.5 29.1 
Utility .... . 41.8 43.7 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 3 105.2) 105.2 
Railroad ... 84.7 84.1 
Utility .... 107.1 107.1 
U. S. Govt. 112.8 112.0 111.6 109.0 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Much of this is heavy 


Ie wrements. 


oods, ducks, twill, and sheetings—some 
of the large duck manufacturers are de- 
voting over 50% of their facilities to 
Amy and Navy requirements. Cotton 


requirements for a soldier (including 
uniforms, tents, etc.) amount to about 
750) Ib. a year, as against 25 Ib. for a 
civilian. Because a shortage of duck 
jooms, the U.S. Army is trying to de- 
velop an 8 oz., wind-resistant, fully- 
<hrunk, water-repellent, plain-weave, cot- 
ton fabric to replace the present 10.2 
oz. duck in clothing. 

As vet, the Lease-Lend Act hasn’t 

brought orders for uniforms, but has 
included shipments of cloth, socks, un- 
derwear, and equipage to Great Britain 
and China. Procedure: (1) Lease-Lend 
headquarters decides whether any anti- 
Axis power is eligible to receive what it 
requests; (2) OPM decides whether the 
goods are available and can be spared; 
(3) the Quartermaster’s Department 
makes the purchases; and (4) Lease- 
Lend makes the shipments. 
e In the Last War—In 1914 cotton was 
6¢ a pound and the South feared bank- 
ruptey. President Wilson urged, “Buy 
a bale of cotton.” By 1918 the price 
had soared to 30¢ a pound and in 1920 
cotton sold for 44¢. At about 16¢, King 
Cotton now is selling near its highest 
price for more than a decade. It was 
given another boost last week when a 
House committee approved a bill which 
provides loans at 100% of parity in 
1942 and 1943 and extended for five 
years the soil conservation payments. 
The cotton grower now receives nearly 
$100 a bale for his crop, including parity 
payments and soil conservation pay- 
ments. Before the war began, in 1939, 
he sold cotton for about $45 a bale. 

Rising price of raw materials was 
only one of the factors which dampened 
the ardor of the delegates to this week’s 
Cotton Textile Institute convention. 
Frequently-mentioned, and labeled as a 
bottleneck, was the shortage of carding 
machines and machine parts—on which 
deliveries are hard to obtain. Many 
manufacturers would inaugurate a three- 
shift, 24-hour day if they could obtain 
more of these machines. There is also 
a shortage of chlorine for bleaching— 
peroxide is used in some cases as a sub- 
stitute. And domestic potato starch is 
utilized as a substitute for the more 
desirable types of starch formerly im- 
ported from the East Indies. 
¢ Brokers “Missing”—Brokers, who last 
year were prominent as delegates and as 
speakers, this year were conspicuous by 
their absence. Normally, the broker is 
supposed to be able to save his cus- 
tomer, the buyer, money by knowing 
where to obtain cotton goods cheaply. 
Now, with a price fixed by law, the 
broker is in less demand. 

Another tendency, prompted by the 
price-ceiling, was discussed. If the mills 
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turn out and sell finished goods, rather 
than gray goods—and sell in the free 
market rather than the controlled mar- 


ket—they can avoid much of the price | 


restrictions. 


GRANARY UNLOADS 


Commodity Credit Corp. is doing a 
little boasting about liquidation of crops 
owned or held under loan in the ever- 
normal granary. In the six months 
ended Sept. 30, 4,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton moved out (BW—May31'41,p53), 
and 117,000,000 bu. of corn were dis- 
posed of—but wheat holdings went up 
135,000,000 bu. 


@ USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS e 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Illinois 


recent report. 


Graphite Dispersions.” 


A 90 mm. shell forging from 


nationally from major oil companies. + ¢ 


for Technical Bulletin No. 230U 


dag s a registered trade-mark 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS 


ABROAD 


Next: U.S. Control of Shipping 


Government operation 
of neutrality provisions. 


of all lines expected after repeal 


Reasons include risk factor, military 


exigencies, stockpile needs, and urgencies of economic war. 


‘There were fresh signs this week that 

as the war intensifies—foreign trade is 
going to fall increasingly under the long 
arm of the government. 

Progress of plans to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act first brought the issue into 
the limelight. It is already plain that 
the ban on arming merchant ships is 
going to be repealed. And it is confi- 
dently expected by most people who are 
watching Congress closely that the ban 
on American ships traveling in combat 
zones will be removed. Faced with this 
possibility, shipping interests this week 
predicted freely that it would be a mat- 
ter of only a short time before all 
American shipping was placed under the 
control of the Maritime Commission. 


A Question of Rates 


Uhe issue of government control was 
raised in the shipping trade some time 
ago when it became known that Wash- 
ington was considering the necessity of 
routing large numbers of vessels in the 
North Atlantic run as soon as the ban 
is lifted. This brought up the question 
whether the Maritime Commission 
would allow the private shipping lines to 
charge rates that would be high enough 
to warrant their taking the risks involved 
in carrying goods to British ports 
through the declared German combat 
zone. Best guess in the trade was that 
the Commission would refuse to permit 
rates sufhciently high to cover the risks 
involved. ‘This leaves no alternative but 
for the Commission to take over the 
vessels on a fixed charter basis and as- 
sume all of the risks itself. 


Reshuffling of Routes 


There is bound to be a complete re- 
shuffling of shipping routes as soon as 
the Neutrality Act is changed. Just now, 
with our vessels banned from all Euro- 
pean runs except the New York-Lisbon 
route, dozens of ships have been as- 
signed to African and Far Eastern 
routes to aid the government's program 
of building stockpiles of strategic raw 
materials. Even so, consumption has 
been so heavy that little tin, rubber, 
chrome, or antimony remains in gov 
ernment hands, though privately-held 
supplies of all of them are believed to 
be large enough now to meet defense 
needs for a year. But with Washington 


defense authorities are reluctant to take 
any of the ships off these runs. 

Despite its proximity to the Middle 
East fighting zone, the Red Sea was 
opened up to United States shipping 
several months ago when it became evi- 
dent that the British could not handle 
the volume of traffic necessary to get 
vast supplies of tanks, airplanes, gaso- 
line, munitions, and food to the armies 
in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. Since then, 
as many as 25 United States vessels 
have called at Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
ports in a single month with supplies 
tor the Middle Eastern armies. With 
German troops crowding the Russians 
around Rostov this week, and growing 
indications that there will be an Anglo- 
Russian front in the Caucasus before 
the winter is over, the number of ves- 
sels assigned to the Persian Gulf run is 
bound to be increased. 


Focus on North Atlantic 


But it is the North Atlantic route 
that shipping interests believe will be- 
come the focus of interest in the next 
few months. If repeal of the Neutrality 


RUSSIAN CAPITAL 


Kuibyshev, Russia’s temporary capital 
on the Volga 550 miles southeast of 
Moscow, is the 500-year-old city of 


Samara, renamed by the Bolsheviks in 


talking about a two- or three-year war, honor of the head of the State Plan- 
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out of a regular run to mect an emer 
gency, there is no question of authority 
if the government is the operator. 


Economic Warfare 

There is one last argument in favor 
of centralized control of shipping. 
Washington is pushing its plans for 
economic warfare. One of the ways of 
enforcing its ban on dealings with the 
\xis is. through its control over ships. 
Most of the countries of Latin America 
and many of those in the Middle East 
ae dependent on British and United 
States vessels to keep them supplied 
with badly needed imports and to carry 
their exports to foreign markets. If 
shipping is completely centralized in 
Washington, countries or individuals 
which refuse to cooperate in the eco- 
nomic defense program can be penal- 
ized. It is a weapon which Latin Amer- 
ica, particularly, dreads. — 

Bevond this probable invasion of the 
shipping field, the government has its 
finger in two other developments which 
will affect the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

Because a handful of irresponsible ex- 
porters have been selling steel and other 
scarce materials in Latin America at 
exorbitant prices, Washington is seri- 
ously considering the extension of do- 
mestic price ceilings to the export 
market. 


Latin American Complaints 


The problem arose only a few weeks 
ago when complaints began to arrive 
from Latin America about the opera- 


tions of “gyp” exporters who somehow | 


had managed to get hold of limited 
quantities of such short materials as 
steel, tinplate, and zinc and were offer- 
ing them for sale south of the Rio 


Grande at prices many times the level | 
prescribed as a ceiling by Washington. | 
lechnically, price ceilings apply only to | 


the domestic market but Washington let | 


it be known this week that it intended 
to refuse export licenses to these irre- 
sponsible exporters and urged other 
old-time dealers to help police the 
business. 

Further to show the Latin Americans 
that this country is serious in its efforts 
to encourage hemisphere economic sol- 
idarity, Jesse Jones announced this week 
that the Export-Import Bank is prepar- 
ing to cooperate with the central banks 
of all of the Latin American countries 
to finance imports from the United 
States. 

The need has developed because of 
the difficulty which some countries have 
had of selling enough goods to the 
United States to create the dollar ex- 
change necessary to cover the cost of 
essential imports. Mexico, Peru, Vene- 


zuela, and Colombia are examples. In| 


some cases, they want defense materials. 


In others, they are after machinery to_ 


keep their utilities or their factories | 
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How Insulux BENDS Daylight 


And Gives Better Plant Lighting 


c=) biFFUSED LIGHT 
=> DIRECT LIGHT 


WINDOW 


The diagram above shows how INSULUX 
Prismatic Glass Blocks bend light upward to 
the ceiling, giving indirect, evenly dis- 
tributed daylighting. INSULUX No-Glare 
Blocks are used below eye-level. Inset 


at right shows why ordinary windows 
are limited in even light distribution. 


Send for New Booklet 


on Daylighting with 


INSULUX Glass Blocks 


INSULUX Prismatic Glass Blocks pro- 
vide a better method of industrial day- 
lighting—indirect light from the sun! 
Daylight is refracted to ceiling by the 
glass blocks and reflected downward 
from ceilings to light deep interiors 
evenly —and without objectionable glare. 
Better lighting increases operating 


efficiency, speeds production. 


INSULUX Glass Blocks are inexpen- 
sive and easy to install. Maintenance 
costs little, no paint is needed, clean- 
ing is easy. INSULUX provides pri- 
vacy, seals out dust and dirt, has high 
insulation value. Ask your architect 
to tell you the many advantages of 


INSULUX Glass Blocks. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 


INSULUX Products Division, Toledo. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


@ Three new file-size folders 
tell how INSULUX Glass 
Blocks solve industrial prob- 
lems of (1) LIGHT, (2) HEAT- 
ING, (3) MAINTENANCE. 
Facts that will be helpful 
when you build or remodel! 
your plant. Send the coupon 
for your copies TODAY! 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
INSULUX Products Division 

12th Floor, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, your 
three new booklets on 1. LIGHT, 2. HEATING, 
3. MAINTENANCE. 

Name 

Firm Name 


Title 
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“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
700.” 


Salaried experts of the £tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life— Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization, 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Conn. 


SO FIRM AND STEADY THAT 
SCALES ARE TESTED ON THEM! 


STEEL BENCHES 


@ Absolute rigidity that makes bolt- 
ing to the floor unnecessary is only 
one of the many advantages and 


refinements that makes “Hallowell” 
superior to ordinary steel benches. 
Standardized construction, correct 
design, extra strong bracing and per- 
manently smooth, durable tops are 
all famous “Hallowell” features that 
will be appreciated in your shop for 
years to come. 
More than 1300 styles and models 
to choose from .. . write for free 
bulletin now. @ 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598 JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
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operating, and the United States is 
cager to assist. 


“Must” Deliveries 


But there is another angle to this 
problem. If the shipping situation tight- 
ens because of the need to assign Amer- 
ican vessels to the delivery of lease- 
lend goods in other parts of the world, 
Washington may find it impossible to 
maintain even present imports of Latin 
America’s bulky export items. If many 
ships are withdrawn from Latin Ameri- 
can runs, deliveries of wool, copper, 
manganese, and the other items which 
Latin Americans are using to pay for im- 
ports may have to be curtailed, though 
the goods will be available as security for 
emergency loans. ‘The Export-Import 
Bank scheme is aimed to meet this con- 
tingency if it arises. Washington will be 


| ready to advance the cash to cover those 


deliveries of American manufactured 
goods which it believes Latin America 


/ must have to keep going. 


Nazi Plan Grows 


German auto trust takes 
over Spanish market that once 
was profitable to U.S. firms. 


| Soviet war enlarges blueprint. 


BERLIN—While the International 
Labor Organization talked about grandi- 
ose schemes for postwar economic and 
social rehabilitation at its first wartime 
convention in New York this week, Ger- 


| many’s economic planners were busy 


with their own program for the “New 
Europe.” 

Present Nazi plans are keyed to 
dreams of an all-German Europe which 
will stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Urals and from the Arctic to Africa. 
Within this area, Berlin intends to set 
up a completely integrated industrial 
organization which will be able to com- 
pete with the biggest and most efficient 
units anywhere in the world. 

e@ Fundamental Changes—T/his integra- 
tion got under way a year ago when 
Germany occupied the great industrial 
regions of Belgium and France, and later 
when the mines of Yugoslavia and the 
oil fields of Rumania fell into the hands 
of the Germans. In the last few months, 
fundamental changes have been made. 

All of the industrial plants in the 
occupied territories have been com- 
pletely surveyed by Berlin experts. Com- 
pletely inefficient units have been re- 
fused raw materials and are gradually 


| being closed as local stocks disappear. 


But the remaining plants have been 
given big orders by the Germans on 
which complete records of production 
costs are being kept. For the moment, 
this provides the local popu!stion with 


| employment; for the long tezm it pro- 


SOUTH AMERICAN RUBBER 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. (right) and 
Dr. E. W. Brandes of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant In 
dustry checked over the shipment of 
rubber seeds from the Firestone plan 
tations sent off last week to rubber 
experimental stations established by 
the U.S. in 12 Central and South 
American countries in an attempt ti 
re-establish the rubber-growing indus 
try on a large commercial scale in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


vides the Germans with the information 
necessary to Carry out a complete Ta 
tionalization of the respective industric 
by eliminating high-cost enterprises 

e Trend Continued—Supplementing this 
trend in northern France, the German 
last week established a branch in Par 
of the German Bank fiir Luftfahrt (B\\ 
—Oct.25'41,p80) to aid in the financing 
of the French aviation industry, a part 
of which is to be continued as an ad 
junct of the German industry. 

This week, the scheme spread to 
neighboring but unoccupied territon 
when the German-controlled ‘automo 
bile trust,” which was established last 
spring by merging the big car produce! 
in Italy, France, and Germany (B\\ 
Jul.12°41,p76), completed negotiation 
with the Spanish government for the « 
tablishment of manufacturing branch 
in Barcelona and Santander. Prew 
Spain was one of the best markets fo 
the German automobile industry, wit 
the General Motors-controlled Op« 
company holding the largest export 
quota. Until exchange restrictions put 4 
crimp in it, American manufacturer 
had done a flourishing business throug! 
branch assembly plants in Barcelona. 

@ Soviet Facilities—To this expansion 
western Europe, the Germans this week 
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lans for full utilization of the 
industrial facilities which have fallen 
into their hands in the Soviet Union. 
Germans hail the Donets basin (in the 
Rostov region) as the Russian Ruhr, 
and contend that its loss precludes any 
bility that Stalin, during the inevi- 
able military inactivity of the winter 
months, will ever be able to rebuild his 
military stocks to a point where he can 
offer effective resistance in a spring 
mpaign. 
¥ Recording to Nazi experts, the Urals 
and Siberia provide Russia with only 
29% of the country’s pig iron, and 28% 
of its steel. They claim that the virtual 
joss of the Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kharkov industrial zones with their great 
jalized mechanical industries is a 
far greater blow to the Russians than 
the loss of the heavy industries in Euro- 
pean Russia. 
eDamage—But Germans make few 
claims so far of the use they may be 
able to make during the next few 
months of the Russian industrial cen- 
ters which their troops already occupy. 
Apparently there is still no complete 
survey of the damage which the Rus- 
sians did to the equipment before re- 
treating. 

Nazi leaders intend to use Russian 
technicians as far as possible in putting 
the plants back to work. They will 
po subordinate them to Nazi com- 
missars and supervisors. 


Ottawa’s Plight 


Making price setup work 
without U.S. cooperation may 
be Dominion’s hardest problem. 
New border controls outlined. 


OTTAWA-—Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King nearly monopolized the lime- 
light for a while last week when he an- 
nounced to a startled radio audience, 
that Canada had adopted a complete 
price- and wage-control law (BW—Oct. 
25'41,p77). It was a bold bid for the 
glory of having set the pace for price 
controls in this hemisphere. 

This week the prime minister was 
faced with the sober task of finding a 
way to make his plan work without the 
cooperation of the United States. ‘The 
Canadian scheme calls for the extension 
of the Dominion’s war-industries, wage- 
bonus plan to all industry on Nov. 15, 
and the establishment of a ceiling over 
all prices (the so-called Baruch plan) be- 
ginning Nov. 17. By Wednesday it 
seemed apparent that Washington 
would not speed up its price control 
legislation so that it could be effective 
by that time. It was even more disturb- 
ing to Canadian officialdom that Leon 
Henderson seemed just as disinclined 
as ever to adopt the kind of over-all 
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price control that Canada is under- 
taking. 

@ A Barrage of Queries—What is both- 
ering the Prime Minister more than any- 
thing else this week is a barrage of tele- 
phone calls from all over the Dominion 
—inquiries on how he intends to handle 
imports and exports without Washing- 
ton’s help. 

Canada bought more than $700,000,- 
000 of goods in the United States last 
year. Worry of the Canadian business 
man is how he is going to continue that 
same volume of purchases from the 
United States, where prices will in- 
evitably continue to rise until some kind 
of price control law is passed. And worry 
of the Canadian enforcement officials 
is how they can prevent the bootlegging 
of Canadian goods to markets south of 
the border, where they can command 
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Write for a copy of 24-page 
“Bulletin B-11, Dust in Industry” 
| BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


higher prices once the Canadian freez- 
ing law goes into effect. 

@ Possibilities—The Prime Minister, 
though he refused to commit himself 
on exactly how Canada will handle the 
situation, pointed out that there are 
several possibilities: 

(1) Price ceilings can be raised ofh 
cially to compensate for the higher costs 
of imported goods. On the assumption 
that there will be no long lag before 
the United States enacts some kind of 
control law, this would provide an ef 
fective stopgap. 

(2) Another way to handle the prob 
lem is to subsidize imports. ‘This would 
demand that the Canadian government 
form a purchasing agency which would 
buy at world prices all of the imported 
goods needed in the Dominion. These 
goods could then be sold domestically 


THESE ARE JUST A FEW of the many | 
applications in which Buell | 
(van Tongeren) Dust Collec- |. 
tors are successfully serving |) 
such leaders of industry as 
Detroit Edison Co., Dow 
Chemical Co., Ford Motor 
Company, Lone Star Cement 
Corp., Nestle’s Milk Products, 
Inc., and many others. Inves- ~ 
tigate the application of Buell | 
(van Tongeren) Dust Collec- ©. 
tors to your business. bi, 
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Lifting by human strength is waste 
when a small electric ‘BUDGIT’ HOIST 
lifts faster, lifts more and NEVER 
GROWS TIRED. The hoist does not 
strain its muscles nor its back, nor 
can it be ruptured. 


Even this is not so important as free- 
ing the hands of workers to produce 
permitting their skill and energy to go 
into MAKING—not LIFTING. 

The "8UDGIT’ HOIST has proved it- 
self in hundreds of industries and many 
thousand installations. In peace time, 
it saved money and helped to make 
more profit. 

Now the "BUDGIT’ CONTRIBUTES 
TO DEFENSE PRODUCTION and 
though, in these days, profits may be 
secondary, they are still vital. 


W rite us now for full details about’ Budgit’ 
Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 Ibs, 


BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hand Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 


++ when 
Good Fellows Get Together 


When friends call, set out a dish | 
of Ambernuts. These choice 
kernels, toasted and crunchy, | 
add a touch of gracious hospi- | 
tality that breaks down formality | 
and loosens up a. party. An 
excellent appetizer. They make 
food and drink taste better. 
Wholesome, easily digested 
Ambernuts agree with every- | 
one. Packed air-tight in tins, 
Ambernuts are ready to serve. | 
Buy Ambernuts from your | 
fine-foods store or specialty 
shop. If not available order | 
direct: 8-oz. tins, 2 for $1.25; | 
5 for $3; 12 for $6.75, postpaid. | 
Nortn Paciric Nut Growers, 
Dundee, Oregon, U.S.A. 
AMBERNUTS ... Symbol of 
Gracious Hospitality | 
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at prevailing prices, with the govern- 
ment absorbing the losses. 

(3) In some cases, the cost of im- 
ported goods would not equal the total 
| of Canada’s duties plus the special war- 
| time exchange tax. This gives the gov- 
ermmment the opportunity to remit as 
much of this total as is necessary to 
cover the difference between the im- 
ported and the local prices. 

(4) One last resort would be to let 
the domestic price ceiling act as a bar- 
rier to imports. While this would not 
be allowed to interfere with essential 
imports, it might well be used as a 
means of keeping out luxuries. 

@ Catch as Catch Can—In Ottawa this 
week it was expected that all four of 
the plans would be used—each to fit a 
peculiar situation. In the case of such 
essential imports as coal and cotton 
from the United States, for example, 
the tax remission method probably will 
be tried first. There is enough margin 
in the 10% war exchange tax on im- 
ports and the specific customs duties to 
take care of considerable price advances 
south of the border. Should United 
States prices wipe out this margin, the 


direct subsidy method would still be 
available. 
Some price ceilings will undoubtedly 


| be made elastic. This is the easiest 
method although it defeats to some ex- 


tent the aim of the law. In the case of 
nonessential imports, there is a_ real 
threat that the ceiling will be allowed 
deliberately to shut them out regardless 
of the consequences to Canadian trade. 
@ Existing Orders—Canadian orders for 
goods which were being filled in the 
United States and other countries when 
the ceiling policy was announced are 
expected to be protected by ceiling ad- 
justments. Canadian importers, how- 
ever, are already holding up new orders 
until the situation has been clarified by 
the government. 

‘Trade in the other direction will also 
need to be protected if Canada is not to 
run into a shortage of some commodi- 
ties for use at home or for filling fixed- 
price British war orders. Best guess in 
Ottawa now is that it will be necessary 
to set up export quotas until the United 
States falls into line with a price-freez- 
ing program. 

@ Eyes on Labor—Anxious Canadian ob- 
servers are watching for indications of 
how labor will take the wage ceiling. In 
some quarters, resistance which may cut 
into vital defense production is ex- 
pected, because leaders of both A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. affiliates in Canada already 
have denounced the ceiling policy with 
its suspension of collective bargaining 
rights. The government is trying to 
make the dose as palatable as possible 
by provision for flexibility in the ceiling 
and bonus adjustments. It underscores 
the arrangement for the upping of basic 
or ceiling wage rates where it can be 


shown that they are subnormal in com- 


parison with rates in other e lOvmes 
These adjustments will bx ithorig, 
by a central labor board assi-teq } 
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@ Provinces Appeased—Provinicial > 
ermments whose jurisdiction in y 


matters is set aside are appeased by «iy confusion 
employment of their labor departing, {am esse" 
personnel on the new regional grandeur 
boards. The policy will be administer almost al 
with a general view to appeasing |abg, selves as 
itself, but a demand is growing in Ca." Mr. | 
ada for something in the nature this one 
Washington’s Wagner Act. “The 

Even in the midst of this flurry ove well, and 
price control, there were rumblings glad to d 


discontent over Washington’s attitu¢: To sco 
toward certain aspects of wartime Mr. Rik 
operation. Canada, like Britain (BW- [wain q 
Oct.18’41,p15), is being made to feel mm ™" 0" 
that Washington—as the source of some their wa 
essential war materials—is in the driver sign, an 


seat. Resentment has been roused “Nob 
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war requirements (such as steel) that Kings, © 
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and we 
Hector McKinnon, Canada’s new station 
price controller, has until Nov. | Som: 


. 1, Mee Tugg 
to set up the machinery to handle 55 


Ottawa’s all-out price control pro — 
gram. His greatest worry is how to Hiffifty ¢ 
handle imports from the United togeth 
States, where no over-all price control es 
law is in sight yet. es. 
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As supervisor of extension training at 
the East Pittsburgh Works of the W est- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
\ir, Charles R. Riker has to read 
through bales of carbon copies of the 
ietters written by men in the company, 
and suggest ways of improving them. 
At the annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Management Association last week 
\ir. Riker let the businessmen in on 
the secret of what was one of their most 
common faults in letter-writing—the 
confusion of “I” with “we.” Most busi- 
yessmen apparently get delusions of 
srandeur when they dictate because they 
simost always get to thinking of them- 
vives as “we,” and produce letters—one 
of Mr. Riker’s boys actually did turn 
this one out—like: 

“The writer knows Mr. Brown very 
well, and if we can help you we will be 
glad to do so.” 
~ To score his point before the A.M.A., 
Mr. Riker hauled out a fine old Mark 
[wain quotation—and a lot of business- 
men could do worse than tack it up on 
their walls next to the “Do It Today” 
sign, and “Think.” 

“Nobody,” said Mark Twain, “‘is en- | 
titled to refer to himself as we except | 
kings, editors, and persons with tape- | 
worms. 

We certainly think Mr. ‘Twain and | 
Mr. Riker have got something there. 


Gas 


Now that the gasoline curfew has been 
oficially ended, the commotion it was 
stirring up among station operators in its 
dying days is done with—or changed 
anyway. Just before the end things 
were getting pretty tough in Bridgeton, 
N.J., for instance. One station in town 
was ignoring the curfew and keeping 
open for business every night, until 
fnally 35 of Bridgeton’s other dealers 
got out their cars one night and all de- 
ended on the station at once—each 
man buying no more than a couple of 
gallons of gas, and paying for it with a 
$20 bill. The station operator soon ran 
out of change, cars jammed all the 
entrances to his station, and, while reg- 
ular customers tried vainly to get near 
the place, the other dealers kept blow- 
ing their horns, shouting for service, 
and waving $20 bills at the hysterical 
station operator. 

Some dealers tried a similar stunt on 
4 tugged-individualist in Miami, Fla., 
ecently too, but the station operator 
vas wise to the plan there, so that when 
itty cars drove up to his station all 
together, the attendants had plenty of 
change, refused to sell anybody less than 
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100% INTEREST IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


% Page Fence distributors are local, re- 
sponsible fence engineers and erectors; 
members of the largest organization of its 
kind. These specialists own their own plants; 
are technically trained and long experi- 
enced; operate crews of skilled men. They 
have a permanent, 100% interest in every 
job they handle. One of these experts is 
located conveniently near you. Consult him. 
He knows local conditions affecting fence 


and will recommend the style of fence best 
suited to your needs. He will tell you of 
Page's stronger, longer-lasting Winged Chan- 
nel Posts, specially developed for use with 
chain link fence, and will erect an enduring 
and economical protective fence. Write for 
book, “Fence Facts, ‘and name of the nearest 
distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., NewYork, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 55 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Make them say 


‘Td like to hear you again!” 


Out of many speakers you hear, someone gets up in 
front of you once in awhile, and from his very first 
words your attention is aroused—you follow his ideas, 
warm to his views, listen with a glow of interest and 


satisfaction. 


What is it that makes this man’s speech so 
effective, his appearances so popular? 


You can discover 


the fundamentals—apply them to your own speaking— 


with the aid of this new book. 


William G. Hoffman's 
PUBLIC SPEAKING TODAY 


355 pages, 6 x 9, $2.75 


vam you get confidence, develop a 
livelier style, get a topic, know what 
to say, dress up the facts, prepare the 
speech, deliver it, lead a meeting, act as 
toastmaster, develop a more effective 
voice, etc., etc. 


¢18 chapters full of most immediately prac- 
tical and useful pointers 

¢10 varied actual talks aptly introduced and 
analyzed to illustrate many points 

¢ Covers all kinds of talks, including radio 
and roundtable 

e560 suggestive topics for practice talks and 
speeches 

e159 discussion and practice assignments for 
public speaking clubs and classes 


This practical book cuts through the mass of 
psychological and technical analyses and refine- 
ments that have grown up around the subject of 
public speaking, and gives a simple, functional 
approach to the elements of preparing and mak- 
ing a good speech. In short, it is REALISTIC— 
enabling you to see the idea of making a talk or 
speech in a practical light—and, by following 
logical steps for the purpose, to make your talk 
interesting, informative, convincing. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND THIS COUPON 


ive gallons of gas, filled radiators, 
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Send me 
send $2.75, 
remittance 
Name 
Address 


City and State 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Hoffman-Public Speaking Today for 10 days 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 


sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 


examination on approval In 10 days I will 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
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cleaned windshields, checked 
kept smiling all the time—« 
they filled the gas tank in on 
got a $100 bill in payment. 

litely said they were sorry thc 
change that, and crawled un 
and ‘drained out the gas tl 
pumped in, 


All for Defense 


You might think the Baldy 
motive Works would be the las: 
the U.S. to start t turning out cl 
photographs, but youre wron, 
win was so proud of a 2,5(/ 
propeller blade it had on exhibit at 
Metal Congress Show ns Philadelp 
last week that it took < a pictur 
and sent it out to all the papx 
will help carry supplies to the Allic 


‘tive about 


was the caption attached to it—and 
above) you could have knocked us over 
with a medium tank. 


Mystery Movie 


The Hearst newspapers are still sens 
“Citizen Kane,” the move 
supposedly based on the career of W: 
liam Randolph Hearst. In the begun 
ning, of course, none of the Hearst 
papers ran any ads for the picture, and 
never mentioned its existence in their 
movie columns. 

Now that the picture has been shown 
in hundreds of theaters all over 
country though and has got down t 
the small neighborhood houses, 
rules have been relaxed in a lot of t 
Hearst papers, and the dreaded name 
has been listed as playing at the local 
Bijou, just like any other picture. No 
in the Los Angeles Hearst papi 
though. According to Variety, they vs 
said: “Starts Tomorrow. Big Screta 


Attraction.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


“Open-End” Defense Orders 


The other day a man I| know was 
talking about defense production. In 
comparing our productive capacity with 
that of Germany, he gave us a consider- 
able edge over the Germans. As he put 
it, the latter never have touched Amer- 
ican standards of mass production. I’ve 
heard others say the same thing. 

Maybe they’re right. This man knows 
something about production techniques 
and he should know the answer to that 
one. But the Germans have one advan- 
tage, | am told, and I wonder whether 
we cannot apply it effectively. 

I refer to the continuous ‘“‘till forbid” 
basis of production in critical items 
as against the specific lot orders we nor- 
walle employ to motivate production. 
When Hitler starts his plants to work 
on a certain model tank or plane, for 
example, he sets no specific limit to 
the number that are to be made. It 
isa continuous “till forbid” job to keep 
those products rolling off their produc- 
tion lines. ‘That makes for continuity 
in planning, in the purchase of mate- 
rials, in the training of personnel, and 
in the organization of man-power. 

Our practice of working to fill limited 
orders for specific quantities is almost 
bound to result in limited planning. It 
fosters uncertainty and faltering as each 
particular order approaches its conclu- 
sion. Everyone from the top executive 
down the line to the last workman 
develops a “mental attitude” as each 
job nears itsend. Then, too, momentum 
always is lost as one job is wound up 
and another job put into the works. 

In suggesting such an “open-order” 
procedure, I know it will involve some 
special problems. One of them has to 
do with the matter of improvements 
and new models. But there should be 
no fatal obstacle to making minor 
changes in some units as they reach a 
suitable point in the production line. 
Thus changes can be introduced gradu- 
ally into approved models, and new 
production lines started for wholly new 
models without killing the swing of 
continuous production that means so 
much to maximum output. Whatever 
may be such material difficulties, they 
hardly seem to offset possible gains. 

It might be objected also that when- 
ever a model is to be discontinued en- 
tirely the materials and labor already ex- 
pended on work in process would be 
lost. But again skillful coordination 
could hold such losses down. And again 
those losses must be balanced against 
the precious gains in production. 

‘ven more, perhaps, would weigh 
against such a program the argument 
that Hitler is boss over all his industsies 
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and that his methods, however effective, 
cannot be applied by our government to 
our industries under our system. But 
I wonder if that is true. It appears that 
we should be resourceful enough to de- 
vise a form of contract under which a 
manufacturer could plan ahead for con- 
tinuous production and yet be secured 
against losses due to premature ending 
of production or necessary revision of 
the product in process. 

Obviously, losses from such causes 
would be incurred in the interest of the 
government and the government should 
be willing to assume them. Adjustments 
of compensation on the basis of changes 
could be adjudicated and made promptly 
as the job progressed. Contracts with 
such clauses are not novel and I see no 
reason why a satisfactory plan could not 
be worked out to meet this situation. 

Certain it is that the American genius 
for mass production cannot come into 
its full flower short of continuous opera- 
tion. And if ever we needed its full 
flower it’s right now. The closed order 
is bound to hamper and restrict it. And 
if the Germans have taken over our con- 


cept of mass production and added to | 


it a “till forbid” continuity, it is quite 


possible they have gone their teachers | 
one better. Which, incidentally, is a | 


way the Germans have. 


Pre-War Morale 


Every now and then, in commenting 
on public morale and the defense effort, 
someone remarks that “it'll be okay if 
we get into the war.” 

Leaving aside for the moment the 


rather dubious question as to whether or | 


not we're already in the war, such a re- 
assurance would seem to be cold com- 
fort. For it has been impressed upon 
us during the last few years that it’s 
mighty dangerous to await the coming 
of war before we begin to prepare 
for it. 

Hitler had his people under a war 
discipline for six years before he began 
his war. And that is why, in the short 
space of two years, he has been able to 
all but overrun Europe. Others waited 
“until they got into the war.” 

By now, it should be clear that mod- 
ern war must be fought in large measure 
before we get into it. And if the Amer- 
ican people can’t be roused to exert 
themselves for national defense until 
they’re actually at war, we're in a bad 
way. Last time we got into a war we 
had allies who could give us both time 
and equipment to make up our own 
deficiencies. But this time our potential 
allies are dependent on us. And we 
can’t afford to wait until we get into 
the war. Wc. 


HUSBAND RAW MATERIALS 


Military needs call for 
steel, plenty of it. That 
includes Allegheny Stain- 
less, for thousands of vital 
jobs that only stainless 
steel can do right. It is a 
strategic material for 
which the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply, in spite 
of our vastly increased 
output. 

Therefore, we offer our 
full technical facilities to 
help you make the best 
use of the stainless avail- 
able; to avoid waste and 
spoilage; to use lower 
dies where possible; to 
avoid special analyses or 
odd sizes and finishes. 

@ In short, let us help you 
get more finished products 
per ton of raw materials. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Pittsbur gh,Pa. 


ALLEGHENY 
STAIN LESs 
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THE TREND 


AN APPRAISAL OF “ALL-OUT” 


It is repetitious to observe that the United States, to 
all practical purposes, is in the war. For months the 
declared policy of the government has been the defeat 
of Hitler. And President Roosevelt, in his Navy Day 
address this week, left little to the imagination when he 
said, first, that “the shooting has started;” second, that 
“we are pledged to pull our own oar in the destruction 
of Hitlerism;” third, that “upon our American produc- 
tion falls the colossal task of equipping our own armed 
forces and helping to supply the British and the Russians 
and the Chinese.” 


@In those words are everything but marching orders. 
And they foreshadow the shape of things to come. What- 
ever vestiges of “business as usual” are left in the Ameri- 
can economic and business structure will rapidly give 
way to an all-out war economy. The evidence of this 
speedily accumulates—in copper restriction orders, in 
curtailment decrees for the old-fashioned icebox, and in 
the recommendation by George W. Hill to directors of 
American ‘Tobacco for a reduction in the dividend rate. 
A dividend cut in the middle of a business boom! 

Donald M. Nelson, executive director of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, put it this way: “Half- 
way measures no longer are possible; defense is going 
to take everything we can give to it.” And that means 
steady and persistent inroads into America’s ordinary 
way of life. Henceforward, business men will be con- 
fronted with increasing demands to turn their tools and 
their skills to defense operations and civilian durable- 
goods output will be cut to bare minima, 

Stacy May, director of OPM’s Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, pointed up the industrial nature of the 
problem last week, saving, “We need the help of many 
plants which will have to be converted from civilian 
production to military. We cannot afford ourselves the 
luxury of wholesale construction of new fabricating 
plants. For it would be impracticable to equip them 
within any reasonable time; it will take the machine-tool 
industry at least two years to equip the new plants al- 
ready financed through existing appropriations.” 


e The conclusion is fairly obvious. Companies which 
have the necessary machinery to manufacture articles 
of war will have to do so or face the possibility of plant 
condemnations. That is the trend. For in modern war- 
fare, all-out production must really be all-out. The Ger- 
man campaign in Russia confirms this. It has demon- 
strated, most emphatically, that in the war of movement 
victory goes to the best equipment, not to the most men. 
To beat Hitler, the United States must be converted 
into a gigantic arsenal in fact, as well as promise. And 
that means stinting—now, not later. 

So far, despite curtailment orders to the automobile, 
refrigerator, building, and other industries, consumers 


for the most part have been consuming as usual. Prodyo. 
tion of most civilian goods—both durable and jon-dy,. 
able—this year will approach, if not exceed, 1940’; record. 
high levels. And yet it was not so long ago—only eight 
years—that this country went through a deep depr ression; 
when the heavy-goods industries stagnated, when output 
of all types of consumer and capital goods was cut to the 
bone. 


© It is conceivable, if the war urgency is great cnough, 
that production schedules of numerous durable goods 
could be reduced to those depression levels. Such a sud. 
den shift from high- to low-gear output would radically 
alter the nation’s consumption habits, as suggested by 
the following comparisons of recent high levels of pro 
duction with the 1933 depression level: 


Recent 1933 1933 asa% 

Production* Productiont of Recent 

(Number of Units) Production 
1,188,000 416,000 35.0 
548,000 128,000 234 
159,000 39,000 245 
537,000 144,000 268 
558,000 265,000 475 
53,000 9,000 17.0 
1,661,000 1,017,000 61.2 
185,000 89,000 48] 
3,848,000 1,534,000 39.9 


Product 


Refrigerators 

Domestic Sewing Machines 
Adding Machines 

Portable Typewriters 

Standard Typewriters 
Calculating Machines 
Household Washing Machines 
Oil Burners 

Passenger Cars 


* Higher of 1937 or 1939 Census of Manufactures figure, whenever "39 
figure has been available. 

+ 1932 was a lower year, but no census was taken in 1932. 

Bear this in mind. The above table is not a blueprint 
of what will happen. It takes for granted that major cuts 
in nondefense durable-goods output will occur. But te. 
strictions cannot be imposed willy-nilly, straight down 
the line. A cut in refrigerator or washing machine output 
affects the ultimate consumer; but a cut in typewriter 
or adding machine output (even though these are not 
direct defense items) might interfere with the paper 
work of companies manufacturing armaments, hence 
with the speed of the defense effort. However, the table 
does show how low, production has been, and it implies 
that this country is far from rock-bottom on its way to 
an all-out war effort. 


e And one other point is worth noting. Civilian sacrifice 
in the United States is apt to be one-legged. We'll have 
to do without the convenience items in our daily lives- 
the durable consumer goods. But the natural resources 
of this country are so large that production and com 
sumption of non-durable consumer goods—foodstufts 
shoes, cotton textiles, and clothing—are not likely to be 
sharply curtailed from current all-time high levels. Thus, 
in terms of the necessities of life, a major war effort for 
this country will not be nearly so severe on the popula 
tion as a comparable effort in Germany or Great Britain. 
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